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Volume XXXII No. 4 


ARNOLD SCHONBERG 1874-1951 


Dear Mr. Epiror, 

You ask me for my personal view on Schénberg. I gladly answer, 
though I should have been loth to attempt an article, for that would 
have entailed research into a corpus of works which, on the whole, 
fails to attract me. 

I like the Chamber Symphony No. 1, because it combines rich 
romanticism and a high content of inspired music. I like ‘ Pierrot 
Lunaire’ because it shows an imaginative quality unparalleled 
elsewhere in Schénberg’s output, plus conciseness, plus more 
rhythmic interest than is usual with him. I dislike the Suite Op. 29, 
the Serenade, most of the piano works and the Third String Quartet 
because they lack most of the qualities I admire in ‘ Pierrot Lunaire’. 
These works seem to me undramatic, unrhythmic, unspontaneous, 
and point to emotional atrophy. 

I suspect that the chief reason why I am attracted by works like 
the Organ Variations and the Bonaparte Ode is because of the 
return to tonality. (Not that I have an absolute objection to 
atonality in itself.) I find in ‘ Verklarte Nacht’ and the ‘ Gurre- 
lieder’, besides many beautiful things, evidence of an improvisa- 
tional style of writing that frequently flounders. I always listen with 
keen interest to each new Schénberg that comes my way (despite 
past disappointments) because there is no doubt in my mind that 
he was a great musician and a powerful thinker. 

Joun Amis. 


Your invitation prompts me to admit that Schénberg has 
contributed little to the sum of my musical happiness. For over 
twenty years I have dutifully added his works to my library, studied 
them and followed performances from the score whenever I could. 
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My pleasure in this mental exercise of correlating ear and eye— 
hearing the realization in sound of a complex arrangement, vertical 
and horizontal, of the conventional symbols of printed music—has 
far exceeded that derived directly from the actual sounds. 

I was confirmed in these sentiments quite recently when, 
after a long interval, I followed for the second time Elsa Krauss’s 
performance at one sitting of the complete piano works of the 
master. As a sort of private aural exercise I still found them 
fascinating. As music, they moved me as little as formerly. (But 
in 1932 I thought I ought to like them. Now I worry less.) 

There are exceptions. Although I have luxuriated in the 
warm bath of sound that is ‘ Pelléas und Mélisande’ (and what a 
blasphemy it seems when one knows the other!), I have been 
moved only by ‘ Verklarte Nacht’. I remember enjoying the first 
and second string quartets, and would welcome the chance of hearing 
them again. I have succumbed to the unholy spell of the broken- 
glass noises of ‘ Pierrot Lunaire’ and have chuckled over the per- 
verse refurbishing of Georg Mathias Monn in the Cello Concerto. 
Of recent works, I have admired the Variations for Organ. On 
the other hand, I thought the String Trio a perfectly horrible 
piece of music. (I suppose, for Hans Keller’s sake, I shall have to 
get a score and try again.) 

I have found encouraging scientific backing for my intuitive 
dislike of most of Schénberg’s music in Hindemith’s ‘ Unterweisung 
im Tonsatz’. This treatise has been an invaluable musical touch- 
stone ever since Franz Reizenstein expounded it to me years ago— 
within a month of its publication. Applying the Hindemith 
analyses, it is easy to see that Sch6nberg sins against something older 
and more fundamental than nineteenth-century textbooks—he sins 
against the natural physical laws governing sound. A sort of 
arbitrary mathematics is substituted for elementary acoustical laws. 
Man nehme die zwolf Tone, schittle sie in cinem Becher wie 
Wiirfel, und breite sie auf dem Tisch aus ’’, so Schénberg seems 
to say. The result of such a tonal cuisine is mostly unpalatable. 

And this brings me to the results of Schénberg’s teaching. 
There is, to my mind, a debit as well as a credit side to his value 
as a teacher. If he is to be thanked for Berg’s ‘ Wozzeck’ and 
Violin Concerto, then he must also shoulder the responsibility for 
some of the worst music ever written in any style. Twelve-note 
technique has proved a dangerous plaything in the hands of the 
musically young. To retort that Schénberg himself always recom- 
mended a traditional grounding is not enough, for he never supplied 
a satisfactory link between the old and the new. That is the essential 
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weakness of his system, which is something he artificially attached to, 
rather than developed from, traditional technique. One need go 
no further than the chapter on superimposed fourths in the Har- 2a 
monielehre to realize his arbitrariness in this respect. Where ie 
do these Babylonian fourths come from? What makes them an | 
acceptable brick in tonal architecture? It is not surprising that 
with such a technical hiatus unspanned, his callow disciples fall 
into grave error. To-day students unable to harmonize ‘ God save 
the King ’ decently in four-part harmony imagine they have licence 
to compose twelve-note quartets and symphonies. I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe this to be musically insidious. I am 
prepared to admit the fertilizing effect of Schénberg’s system on 
such composers as Berg, Martin and Dallapiccola. But they are 
masters in spite, not because, of Schénberg’s theories. 
Fevix APRAHAMIAN. 


I instantly developed an ice-cold antipathy to Schénberg and his 
whole musical system on the far-away day when I first came upon 
those three piano pieces, Op. 11. I conclude that, dissatisfied 
with his early milk-and-water derivations from ‘ Tristan’ and 
Hugo Wolf, he deliberately resolved to turn himself into the world’s 
premier mathematician in sound. 

I believe that there is little probability that the twelve-note- 
scale will ever produce anything more than morbid or entirely 
cerebral growths. It might deal successfully with neuroses of 
various kinds, but I cannot imagine it associated with any 
healthy and happy concept such as young love or the coming ; 
of spring. { 

ARNOLD Bax. 


Respect and awe are my paramount feelings for Schénberg 
and his works: respect for his will in forging new tools for com- 
position, awe for his monumental achievements in that workshop. 
But love? No! I love a ‘ Figaro’, a ‘ Meistersinger ’, a ‘ Falstaff’ 
for the wealth of human spirit that transfigures them. Behind 
the works of Schonberg I see only an inhuman lunar landscape; 
and I cannot warm to it. 


ARTHUR BLIss. 


Some twelve-note enthusiasts have recently been clamouring 
in the more recklessly go-ahead musical journals for the teaching 
of Schénberg’s system at the principal English schools of music. 
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By all means let the understanding, the criticism, the appraisal 
of twelve-note music be studied there; but to teach twelve-note com- 
position is surely useless, if indeed it can be done at all. Nobody 
taught it to Schénberg, who had to find mastery in it for himself; 
and what he could arrive at out of the blue can surely be achieved, 
so far as sheer technique goes, by those who have learnt the rules 
from his practice. These rules are perfectly simple—infinitely more 
so than those of academic counterpoint, for instance—and can 
be applied by anyone with natural musical gifts who happens to be 
that way inclined. 

To ask that twelve-note classes should turn out the new sort 
of composer is like suggesting that Esperanto should be taught 
at Oxford and Cambridge in order to produce a new kind of poetry. 
It would no doubt be far easier to indoctrinate mechanical mastery 
in the writing of verse in Esperanto than in Greek, Latin or English, 
just as a fluent twelve-note technique is incomparably easier to 
acquire than a conventional contrapuntal technique. The difference 
between the established and the proposed new teaching of com- 
position seems to be that, while faultless academic counterpoint 
may yield either inspired or dull music that can be recognized 
as either by discerning musicians who may not know or care 
whether all the rules have been respected, twelve-note music 
could be judged even by those engaged to teach it by nothing 
but its behaviour on paper. At the same time, to decide if that 
behaviour accords with the rules of what is a preconceived artificial 
system, as distinct from procedures evolved by age-long aesthetic 
experience, is so easy that the composer himself is as good a judge 
as any teacher. But the examination is bound to leave the artistic 
factor out of the reckoning. Neither learner nor teacher can as 
yet be sure that what he judges to be good Esperanto is also good 
poetry, though here, too, sensitive listeners wholly unconcerned 
with rules may now and again feel that something of value has been 
said in the new language. 

Eric 


I have never derived any real musical enjoyment from 
Schénberg’s work, but simply a craftsman’s interest in trying to 
interpret the printed page as faithfully as possible. To this end 
Schénberg’s later works are models of guidance for the interpreter. 
His dynamic marks and his directions H and N for the most im- 
portant voices in the texture are a great help towards the right 
balance. 


ADRIAN Bouttr. 
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In attempting to say in a few sentences what Schénberg means to 
me, I feel I can best express it in the form of an equation in which 
my five known quantities are: 

A=The moral significance and the philosophical implication 
inherent in his intrepid courage and conviction with which he fought 
for his cause and turned against the whole tradition of Western 
musical thinking. 

B=The historical uniqueness of his method of ‘‘ composing with 
the twelve notes only related to another ’’—the only instance in 
which the natural foundation of music has been replaced by a 
wholly intellectual concept, the result of which is an ars nova in the 
most intrinsic sense of the term. 

i= The creation of new aesthetic values, among which I regard 
as the most outstanding achievement the immense freedom gained 
for the expression of pure lyricism. 

D=Emotional significance. Schénberg’s expressionism—and 
that of his disciples Webern and Berg—represents to me the most 
far-reaching attempt in projecting the subconscious into terms of 
organized sound. (I see far more than a mere coincidence in the 
fact that Freud and Schonberg were close contemporaries and 
Austrian Jews.) 

E=Schénberg’s stature as a teacher, comparable with that of a 
great artist-craftsman-teacher of the Italian Renaissance. 

X: The solution of this personal equation cannot be other than 
genius ” 

Mosco Carner. 


Schénberg seems to me of more interest as a_ psychological 
phenomenon—a portent perhaps—than as a creative artist. His 
early work was characteristic of his generation in the German- 
speaking countries——-an over-ripe romanticism descended from 
Wagner’s late chromatic style, complex and refined in harmony, 
flaccid in rhythm and tending to vast proportions. The change of 
style that culminated in the twelve-note method drastically slimmed 
the proportions, but the other characteristics remained to the end, 
trussed by an iron discipline arbitrarily imposed from without. 
This discipline seems to have been a sort of compensation (and one 
was certainly needed)—a mighty exertion of intellect to counter- 
balance and control a mass of perfervid emotion. The friction 
produced by these forces is interesting in itself. I do not think it 
resulted in great art. 
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One can only venture a personal opinion, although a protracted 
grovel is recommended in some quarters. There are persons ready 
to prostrate themselves before Schénberg’s slightest effusion. 
But it has yet to be shown that the prone position is the best for 
criticism, though it is no doubt handy for gathering the mud 
presently to be slung at the unbeliever. The fact remains that the 
musical world has not been convinced that Schénberg was a great 
composer; and if the verdict of posterity should be that he was, 
it will be almost the first occasion in the history of music of so clear 
a decision being reversed on appeal. 

The value of the twelve-note method for other composers is a 
different matter. Schénberg certainly offered an alternative 
technique, though whether a method devised to meet such a special 
case, and externally applied even there, is likely to prove widely 
fertile seems doubtful. No one can legislate for the future of 
music, which will be decided by the bent of a few men of genius; 
and genius may flourish in the most unlikely soil. Nevertheless 
the omens for the twelve-note method hardly seem promising. The 
one composer of works in that style that are unquestionably in the 
front rank, Alban Berg, advanced with such painful slowness as to 
raise the suspicion that he succeeded in spite rather than because 
of it. 

Winton Dean. 


I made an intensive study of Schénberg’s revolutionary tech- 
nique thirty years ago, and what I then wrote I still believe. The 
intellectual stimulus of so powerful a challenge to values hitherto 
considered fundamental was both searching and salutary. But it 
has yet to be proved that the theoretical construction of new con- 
ventions, however logical in themselves, can replace the more 
gradual and intuitive development of a traditional artistic language. 
Schénberg’s formulae are to me even more rigid than those 
they would displace. That is at once their attraction and their 
limitations. 

GeorGeE Dyson. 


A composer’s death completes a part of our lives. What we 
contemplate then is a case history of the passage of his music through 
our being. Our dealings with his music become a touchstone of our 
awareness of changing values. These we imagine to be changes in 
the value of that music, forgetting that they are a chart, less of that 
than of a change in our personality, an acceptance here, a rejection 
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there. No music, now that a term has been put to it by this man’s 
death, more trenchantly emphasizes, more precisely mirrors this 
feckless changeability than Schénberg’s. So at least I see the 
past led by a student and Schénberg’s work in my case, the two 
meeting intermittently as listener and music, the listener solicited 
by many other types of work, the music fully created, 
stabilized in its own existence, waiting for a chance moment of 
understanding. 

First the Op.11 Piano Pieces, when Boris played them to me 
at Athelney. He was my brilliant contemporary as a student, 
and Athelney was where, more or less, he lived. Those Op. 11 
pieces I took home and could not understand nor very much like. 
But the 1914-18 war which separated me from Boris’s piane 
playing took me to Holland and to Mahler’s music at Amsterdam. 
And so the next stage, understanding this time, was the ‘ Gurre- 
lieder’. There I thought I had found my bearings. But I did 
not realize that there had begun a process of assimilation of 
Schénberg’s music fatal to my constitution. This perpetual 
chopping and changing, this back and forth motion from a late 
work to an early and back again was to render me silly. No 
sooner had I met a work I understood in some fashion than fate 
threw in my way some late and unfriendly piece and again 1 was 
lost. 

There was * Pierrot Lunaire’, which was entrancing, and 
that was followed by the Five Pieces for Pianoforte or some other 
work that gave me nothing that was not harsh and bitter to chew. 
Until finally or rather semi-finally I gave in and set myself down 
a stupid failure. If only I had possessed the spirit of the true 
student! For now I see it; more than most contemporary music, 
Schénberg’s must be studied chronologically and hard. I never 
had that kind of application and to-day instead of being able to 
say, O yes, of course, that is what might have been expected at 
this stage; all I can say is, Heavenly powers, how ugly that is! 


And it seems that all Schénberg has lived for, in my case, is to . 


give me a fellow-feeling in this one instance alone with that 
hapless abstraction, the man in the street who knows what he 
dislikes. 

Yet the devil of it is that even so I am not to remain in happy 
abstraction. For the last work I heard, one of the latest, I discovered 
to be approachable. And the old bewilderment has started again. 
And it seems that SchOnberg cannot be dismissed, that he will 
always be admired and even liked. But on the whole I have failed, 
and I think I now know why. I wanted his music to persuade me. 
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I continually found myself looking for that gentle, strong per- 
suasiveness that are for me in ‘ Wozzeck’ and in Berg’s Violin 
Concerto. But from the Three Piano Pieces onwards Schénberg 
never seemed willing to wait upon my sluggish understanding and 
so I, who could be led but never driven, grew cool to this music. 
And when I notice a person listening to it with mistrust on his 
countenance and fear in his eyes I know what he is going through. 


Scorr GoOpDARD. 


Your wish to have a sentence about Schénberg pulled me up 
with a jolt. It made me realize over-riding reasons why I am unfit 
to declare myself. 

My unfitness rests in (a) my inability to see how theory can 
precede practice in musical composition; (b) a lack of conviction 
that any creative mind can, by cold intellectual exercise, divorce 
itself from its common inheritance; (c) failure to see how such a 
mind, even if a divorce has been effected, can hope to carry more 
than a minute proportion of human beings with it to a lone experi- 
mental sphere wherein most of us are reduced to the state of inex- 
perienced children, and are confronted by sounds that can have, 
as it were, no emotional values, and only the slenderest logic; 
(d) my stark failure to get any enrichment of feeling from so much 
of the music that has come out of the most startling burning of boats 
in the whole history of music. 

If I were a cynic about this remarkable man I might find 
myself quoting, ‘‘ No society is likely to succeed until you jettison 
its founder ”’: and might, in some thankfulness and proof, point 
to the slow, impressive process of denial that brings ‘ Wozzeck’ 
nearer and nearer to the borders of common musical experience. 
That * slow rebellion ” of disciple against master may be an affront 
to Schénberg’s theory but is, anyhow, the first brilliant attempt to 
discover grounds of reconciliation between Schonberg and _ the 
tradition he attempted to desert. Schénberg’s death has somehow 
fixed my mind more upon Berg than upon himself. 


HERBERT HoweELLs. 


Arnold Schénberg’s death has removed one of the most influen- 
tial and distinguished personalities from the musical scene. In 
his younger days a latter-day romantic, he soon began to feel 
that the chromaticism of Wagner and Strauss had exhausted its 
possibilities and that a new idiom was necessary to him if he 
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were to be able to express himself in an unmistakably personal 
manner. 

Schonberg despised the empirical methods of “‘ modern” 
composers, and disliked their music, because it seemed to him to be 
founded on a vague desire to break with the past without creating 
a system for itself as logical as that of the classical technique. He 
felt strongly that art should be subject to severe limitations and 
that the selection and rejection of material should not be dependent 
on arbitrary caprice but should be the result of adherence to fixed 
and rigid principles. 

He succeeded by his invention of the famous  twelve-note 
technique in creating an entirely new, yet strictly confined method 
of composition divorced from modalism, key-systems and_ the 
chromaticism which had gradually evolved from those origins. 

His system cannot be attacked on the grounds of demanding 
acceptance of equal temperament. Enharmonic modulations 
depend on this acceptance of an artificial scale. There is, however, 
an inescapable scientific phenomenon which his system does ignore, 
namely the Harmonic Series. The major triad became for him 
and his school the symbol of triteness and drabness. (In ‘ Wozzeck’, 
for instance, the chord of C major is used by Berg to denote mean 
avariciousness.) In fact, it remains and always must remain the 
raw material from which any system of harmony ultimately derives, 
because it is a concrete and eternal fact of nature. 

A composer of genius can undoubtedly make music, whatever 
idiom he uses. Berg’s music shows that; but the twelve-note 
system can too easily be used to cover up poverty of invention. 
Every piece of music written in accordance with this system partakes 
of the nature of a ground or passacaglia on a twelve-note theme and 
its inversion, retrogression and retrogression-by-inversion. Does 
not this open the door to those who have little temperament or 
feeling for music, but who possess, instead, painstaking industry 
and a cross-word mentality ? 

But the real objection to twelve-note music is that it is a 
manufactured language, not one that has been modified and ex- 
panded over centuries. In ignoring all the current coin of music it 
has no associations for the listener and therefore can give him no 
surprises. In addition to this, its sound is grim and forbidding. It 
can express the fantastic or horrific admirably, but is no vehicle 
for warm, human emotions. 

It is interesting to reflect that Schénberg’s Five Orchestral 
Pieces, written in 1911, still sound as crazy as they did then, whereas 
Stravinsky’s * Rite of Spring ’, which belongs to about the same date 
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and was equally shocking to the public when it first came out, is 
now accepted as a classic. The old academicism is dead except as a 
training-ground for students. We do not want a new but still 
stricter set of “ rules” for composers. Music has now won the right 
to be the product of poetical imagination controlled only by taste, 
judgment and scholarship. Let us keep it so. 

GorDON JAcos. 


A few sentences of unresolved doubt are all I can contribute. 
Apart from Schénberg’s assumption that there was a Gordian knot 
to cut there remains the problem of his technique. Are his arbitrary 
sequences of notes supposed to be recognized, that is, remembered, 
by the listener? Or is their sole purpose the negative one of ensuring 
that there remain no traces of landmarks, tonal or otherwise, 
that is, nothing musically memorable at all ? 

Apologists can quote much fifteenth-century counterpoint for 
evidence of structural devices like canons which can never be 
recognized by the ear. Bach, too, in his canonic variations on 
‘Von Himmel hoch’ has a “ canon per augmentationem ” which 
in three or four bars can no longer be recognized because one 
voice has irretrievably outstripped the other. At this point the 
canon is musically worthless gua canon, but its beauty and fascina- 
tion lie in the musical sense Bach makes of his self-imposed task. 
(It is legitimate for the listener to know that a canon is going on 
unheard, because Bach has labelled it for him.) 

I see that the term “ musical sense” has slipped out. Does it 
beg the whole question? Or can we ever find the criterion of 
Schénberg’s “ musical sense”? The span of a generation since 
Schénberg cast the first stone prompts one more easily-asked 
question. How many unsuccessful exhumations are required 


oa? 
before works are pronounced dead? Mave. 


To me the most astonishing thing is that Schénberg should have 
been a violinist in his youth. All these indiscriminate sharps 
and flats in his music suggest a pianist with no notion of anything 
but the rough and ready intervals of the keyboard. I have read 
quantities of Schénbergian literature without ever sceing the 
question raised: What scale does this notation represent? (Let 
alone an admission that it must be a degenerate scale, with all the 
fine differences between true intervals ironed out!) 

It might be thought from the look of a page of Schénberg’s 
that the scale of the organ or the piano had become that of Western 
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music. Or else that the composer was a humorist, out to reduce to 
an absurdity the ambiguities of enharmony. But if this brutally 
equalized temperament of his is truly become the medium of our 
music, the art is indeed in a decline. The very quality of sound is 


adulterated. I should like to hear a Schénbergian’s defence of 


this impurity—of this style in which every interval is a compromise 
between one thing and another. 

Stanford has often been made fun of for his sermons on the pure 
scale, but when we see impurity elevated to an article of faith 
Stanford’s principle appears more than ever fine-minded. That 
there is a fundamental falsity in Schénberg’s art seems to me to be 
proved by the fact that a violinist, faced with a page of Schénberg’s, 
does not know what notes to play. The score does not tell him! 
The pianist, of course, is unperturbed. For him, augmented fourths 
and diminished fifths are all the same. But then, he is only a pianist. 

To something stuffy in Schénberg’s mind, I suppose—to some 
kind of hot-house aestheticism, cut off from the active world and 
healthy air—is to be put down the flabbiness of effect he makes. 
But no vigorous sort of intention can be expressed when the very 
medium is as rotten as Schénberg’s scale. 


The most important demand we can make of a composer is: 
** Does he illuminate the past as well as the present? Is he 
able to endow the giants of music with a new life?” In breaking 
through some creek of the vast, unexplored regions of the uncon- 
scious, Schénberg seems to me to have contributed to a greater 
musical integration of the centuries. He both explains and explores 
in a world where, like the worlds of Proust and of Freud, every- 
thing is possible. He offers a glimpse of music that is not yet 
music and, at the same time, throws into more salient relief the 
music of his progenitors, Debussy and Wagner, Beethoven and 
Bach. 

Indeed, I believe the time is coming, if it is not already here, 
when Schénberg, like every bold visionary in music, will be con- 
sidered less of an innovator than a traditionalist. ‘ Music is the 
mysterious counting of the numbers ”’, a German writer has declared : 
the significance of this being that each generation must decide anew 
which are the numbers to be counted and how the mystery is to be 
made real. Let us be humble enough to accept, amidst the terri- 
fying designs of Schénberg’s communal note-entities, the extra- 
ordinary paradoxes of his art—the wilful chaos and the uncanny 
order, the grave poctic introspection and the practical scientific 
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calculation—and to acclaim the impact of this visionary art on 
composers who more and more are discovering its civilized, 


traditional qualities. 
EDWARD LOCKSPEISER. 


The twelve-note technique which Arnold Schénberg practised 
and preached has been many times branded as cerebral, mathe- 
matical, limiting. 

All written-down music is cerebral and mathematical, inasmuch 
as the brain has to function with some zeal if the composer’s ideas 
are to fall into any perceptible order and the mathematical faculties 
must be brought into play, at the lowest level, in ensuring that 
the number of semiquavers in a given bar adds up to the total 
named in the time-signature. What these hopeful if hardly effica- 
cious epithets of dislike aim at, perhaps, is the use of canon, can- 
crizans, inversion and so on in the music of Schénberg and of those 
who adopted some variant of his technique. But these aids to 
composition are no more cerebral or limiting than the technique 
of chaconne, fugue and sonata form such as stimulated Purcell, 
Bach and Haydn to music of limitless power and beauty. The 
limitations of the twelve-note technique itself, the restriction to 
invention derived from a series of twelve notes, are as natural as 
those of the three forms named above. 

Let me take an analogy. The motorist who finds himself one 
night in a patch of fog does not plunge ahead in top gear with side- 
lights only; he engages a lower gear, puts his fog-lamp on and, 
if he is cautious, even leans his head out of the near-side window. 
The state of tonality in the first decade and a half of the present 
century was something like that fog. Wagner—and Brahms and 
Reger—had, by their exploitation of chromatic harmony, carried 
tonality into an apparent impasse. Of the chief post-Wagnerians, 
Mahler died during the composition of a symphony which seems 
in several passages to have jumped the little ravine which separates 
tonality from atonality; Richard Strauss came to realize that the 
‘Elektra’ idiom would lead him nowhere, and redirected his 
attention to a re-creation in twentieth-century terms of a Mozartian 
Alangideal; Pfitzner stayed where he was, which is why few people 
outside Germany bother with his dullish, Parsifal-and-water music. 
Many other less important composers were stumbling about in this 
neo-Wagnerian chromatic fog, a fog that exuded absence of key- 
feeling, though few were prepared to throw the anchor of the tonic 


overboard. Those few found themselves drifting even more 
hopelessly. 
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All that Schénberg did was to admit that the old rules had 
fallen out of favour, admit that atonality was one way of writing 
music (incidentally his own way) and postulate certain rules 
for controlling the creative machine under these circumstances. 
Arguing that, when the key centre was gone, each note in our vies 
chromatic scale was equally tonic in function (which explains aie 
his preference for the term “ pantonality ” rather than “ atonality ”’), 
he suggested the technique of composition with a note-series. It 
was an aid to the bewildered. In its strictest application it acted as 
a method of progress in first gear. As composers came to see their 
way through the fog, they found they could afford to use the 
technique more freely—they engaged second and third gears. 
Schénberg himself eventually wrote ‘ A Survivor from Warsaw ’ and 
the Variations and Fugue on a recitative for organ, in which key- 
feeling begins to re-assert itself. Schénberg never denied the uses 
of the key-centres; in a famous dictum he opined that, * there are 
plenty of good pieces still to be written in C major”. He also said 
something to the effect that, “somebody had to be Schénberg; 
no one else would volunteer, so I had to” 

That was his achievement; he turned himself into a lighthouse 
helping lost vessels, whether theoretically as a supervisor (note that 
he did not allow his regular composition pupils to use his method 
until they had mastered the earlier techniques, as he once had), 
or practically as a composer, in which sphere he exercised a 
constant self-control, never allowing himself to accept one kind of 
idiom as a satisfactory basis for the creation of pleasing pot-boilers, 
but always forging ahead as if concerned to demonstrate the idio- 
matically limitless possibilities of the twelve-note technique, 
whether employed strictly or freely. 

It may be that posterity will regard him as a greater teacher 
than composer—Paul Stefan insists that the two activities must, 
in his case, be rigidly separated—and, if so, it will have been by his 
own decision. Certainly posterity cannot regard him as a bad com- i 
poser. * Verkliirte Nacht’, the * Gurrelieder ’ and the first Chamber 
Symphony are only a few witnesses to his prodigious genius as a 
creator in a more conventional technique than the one he eventually 
adopted. I think that posterity will see his later works as an always 
logical and natural, sometimes an eloquent, outcome of those 
earlier compositions whose mastery is already unquestioned. 


W. S. Mann. 


Considering that Schénberg was the leader of a militantly 
revolutionary movement, it is paradoxical to find, as a result of 
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study of his writings, that basically he was an artist who was never 
self-confident. As soon as this fact is realized, the series of apparent 
volte-face occuring in his work become explicable as one ascribes 
them to a malignant discontent which never left him till the day of 
his death. 

Schénberg was a thorough and profound, if not always logical, 
thinker. He was entirely self-taught and, in the circumstances, one 
can readily forgive his perpetual necessity for proving to the world, 
and thus to himself, by careful and elaborate argument, the validity 
of his stylistic development. The pity is that this side of his mental 
processes should have occupied so much of his time and energy 
and that, hence, each stage of his reasoning should be illustrated by 
all too few compositions; for, more often than not, Schénberg’s 
music far outstrips in importance the theories that gave it 
birth. 

Only in the final stage of the arguments of self-justification—that 
is, in the evolution of the 12-note technique—did Schénberg 
overshoot the mark in so far as he himself was concerned. His varied 
attempts to compose according to increasingly strictly self-imposed 
rules never escape from arid scholasticism. The wheel turned 
full circle and the revolutionary found himself an inverted 
pedant. 

The 12-note system has found many important supporters all 
over the world. For the time being, at least, it looks like outliving 
its creator. The name of Schénberg will, in this connection, be 
remembered as that of a theorist and not a composer of great music. 
For doubts had once more assailed the master, and this time not 
without reason. Logic and pedantry had at last destroyed inspira- 
tion. Not even the increasing latitude Schénberg allowed himself 
in his last period was able to restore to the now ageing composer the 
imaginative genius of thirty years before. 

Ultimately only one thing is of importance: that neither 
Schénberg’s fame as a pedagogue, nor his generally unconventional 
and often unpractical setting of the works themselves, should be 
allowed to obscure the very real genius to be found in much of 
his achievement. If, for instance, the ‘ Gurrelieder’, ‘ Pierrot 
Lunaire ’, the first Chamber Symphony and the Five Orchestral 
Pieces be allowed to fall into obscurity the world of music will suffer 
inestimable loss. 

NORMAN DEL Mar. 


In paying homage to Arnold Schénberg’s memory one should, 
I think, stress the positive aspects of his contribution to musical 
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history. One has had enough of contention; few composers have 
invited, and indeed enjoyed, greater acrimony, and the chances of a 
rapprochement between his supporters and detractors seem as 
remote as ever. 

Many of the habitual objections to Schénberg’s music seem to 
me irrelevant. The fact that he writes in an “ intellectual system ” 
is in itself neither here nor there; so did Ockeghem and Bach. 
One can leave the system to take care of itself; one has still to listen 
to Schonberg’s music—to decide how it impresses one as an 
ordering of sounds. 

Schénberg’s supporters have not made things any easier. 
However charitable one’s intentions, one develops a nervous 
twitch if the faintest whiff of a criticism of the master means that 
one is to be convicted at best of an advanced neurosis, at worst of 
congenital idiocy. Many of us—-who were not, so far as we are 
aware, subjected to any prenatal or immediately postnatal shock 
and who like to think we are reasonably normal, as normality 
goes—quite genuinely do not know what we think about Schénberg’s 
music. In Berg’s ‘ Wozzeck’ and ‘ Lulu’ and his violin concerto 
we can find a distinguished, even great mind, and we can be 
profoundly moved. We can alsobe profoundly moved by Schénberg’s 
supremely accomplished early pieces; we can sense the poignancy 
of ‘ Pierrot Lunaire’; and we can be intermittently affected by 
most of his later works. But we cannot feel them as wholes, in 
the way we can experience the Berg pieces. We can be “‘shattered ” 
by the ‘Survivor from Warsaw’ without being sure that is the 
music, rather than the situation, which so affects us. 

This may be because Berg is the better composer; or it may 
be because Berg’s music is closer in style to the music with which 
we are familiar, and because we have not heard Schénberg’s music 
enough; or it may be because we really are idiots after all and 
everybody is out of step except the one or two, or maybe three and 
four. I honestly do not know the answer. But at least I am not 
ashamed to make that admission. 

Leaving aside the intrinsic and ultimate value of Schénberg’s 
later music, I can have no doubt of the vital and creative nature of 
Schénberg’s influence on the music of our time. One used to hear 
a lot about his “‘ decadence”; yet how can anything be decadent 
that has so fertilizing an effect? A technique decays in Schénberg’s 
work in order that it may seed and be reborn. The flowers crop up 
multifariously and in unexpected places; I detect them in my own 
music, and never have I consciously thought of emulating Schén- 
berg’s style. We all of us think and listen differently because of him; 
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and that is sufficient tribute to a man’s creative energy—or genius, 
if you will. 
Witrrip MELLERS. 


Arnold Schénberg’s work appears to us, regarding it within 
a very short time of his death, as a rock upon which critical opinion 
will split and divide. To some he will appear as the prophet of a 
new age; to others as one who strove to pour the old wine of the 
romantics into the new bottles of the twelve-note system. He has 
been regarded as a creator and as a destroyer; as a formalist and as 
an anarchist. It seems probable that the two streams of opinion 
will not re-unite in a balanced appreciation for a very long time to 
come. But upon a single point perhaps we are already able to 
agree. No other composer of our time has so insistently demanded 
that we look within ourselves to discover our true attitude, not only 
in relation to his own music but in relation to all music. And for 
this we must surely thank him. 

HERBERT MuRRILL. 


Arnold Schénberg’s music has always seemed to me to lie 
outside the main current of Western music, although making the 
same kind of appeal to one’s curiosity as one of those dark and 
heavily shaded backwaters which we perceive dimly and are tempted 
to explore as we sail down the middle of a sun-lit river. We yield to 
the temptation, but soon perceive that the backwater has no outlet— 
it is not even a modest tributory, but only a cul-de-sac where stagna- 
tion broods. 

It would be presumptuous to decry the occasionally remarkable 
achievements of a potentially gifted but—one cannot help feeling— 
frustrated composer. ‘ Pierrot Lunaire ’, from an instrumental point 
of view, is masterly; but since what you have asked for is a personal 
confession I can only place on record my conviction that, although 
to put music into a strait-jacket may have suited the particular 
temperament of the inventor of the twelve-note serial system of 
composition many years ago, the greatest mistake musicians have 
made since is to have imagined that a purely experimental procedure 
invented by one brain and not evolved from the natural expansion 
of our musical language, could or should ever become a model for 
other composers to copy, still less a system on which a music of the 
future might be built. There is no short cut to Parnassus, not even 
through a twelve-note row. 


Rotto H. Myers. 
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Paradoxical though it may seem, I have always found it difficult a 
to accept Schénberg’s music either as “ modern” in the accepted 
sense or as original in its essential aural impact. ‘The stress laid 
upon the newness of Schénberg’s language (is it as new as all that ?) 
has led to the illogical corollary that the thought is new. For me, 
however, the thought belongs to fin de stécle romanticism aad the 
decadence of the nineties, and therefore looks backward rather 
than forward. When all is said and done, the twelve-note system 
is but systematized chromaticism, and when its adherents point to ia s 
some classical use of it (unconscious, of course) they forget that it : 
makes its point purely because of its position in the general diatonic 
framework. The inherently chromatic nature of Schénberg’s 
music—and the substitution of major sevenths for the classical 
minor second doesn’t one whit lessen the chromaticism—makes a 
for a monotony of content and a feverishness of mood far removed a 
from the wide range of feeling possible through free diatonicism. ‘: cs 
If the latter can still produce music as original in thought and : 
feeling as, say, the last movement of Vaughan Williams’s sixth 
Symphony, then I see no reason to suggest that it is played out, e 
or that an arbitrary chromaticism can fruitfully be substituted for it. ‘ F 

EpmMunp RuBBrRa. 


Inevitable, no doubt; but not interesting. 
Marion M. Scorr. 


Funeral tributes are all very well in themselves, but it is of 


more practical use to a creator to do something for him while he is es 
still alive; and Schénberg, in spite of the many difficulties of his ik 
life, at least had the satisfaction in his last years of seeing his fame = 


and appreciation growing steadily, albeit slowly. 

The reaction of the audience to ‘A Survivor from Warsaw ’ 
at the 1950 Venice Festival was so overwhelming that the work a 
had to be repeated on the spot; and ten days before Schénberg’s e 
death I had the good fortune to be present at an even more impres- 
sive demonstration, at the first performance (given at Darmstadt 
under Hermann Scherchen) of the ‘Dance round the Golden 
Calf’ from the opera *‘ Moses and Aaron’. 

There is no doubt that Schénberg is now the predominant 
influence in modern German music. Composers in a large number 
of different countries have adopted his methods; and many more 
have been influenced by him indirectly. One thinks, for instance, 
of Sibelius’s remark to Karl Ekman: ‘ With regard to the atomic 
[sic] music of twenty years ago, even that has left some good behind o. 
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it, at any rate in a technical sense.” In this country, where-—as 
in Schénberg’s native Austria—twelve-note music is not so widely 
appreciated, an increasing number of performances have been 
given to his later, as well as his earlier works, and Schénberg is at 
last beginning to be recognized as a composer in his own right, 
rather than as a theorist or teacher. 

For Schénberg was first and foremost a composer. His other 
activities were purely incidental. He was quite clear about this 
himself, as may be seen from his essay ‘ Heart and Brain in Music ’, 
published in ‘ Style and Idea’; and in a letter of January 6, 1950 
he wrote: “In my opinion, in the formula—the method of com- 
posing with twelve tones the accent does not lie so much on twelve 
tones but on the art of composing ’’. In a later letter he even called 
himself, “‘ a poor analyst of twelve-tone music’; and his essay on 
‘Composition with Twelve Tones’ in ‘ Style and Idea’ shows 
his essentially simple approach to the subject. 

Many people may find the compositions of his pupils Berg 
and Webern easier to approach. And why not? But the difference 
is that between a tree and its branches. Schénberg’s works show 
a mastery and a range of expression comparable with those of Bach 
and Beethoven. They may not always yield up their secrets easily, 
but even in the most difficult the pearl is there for the seeker. 
Schénberg was the supreme master of our age; and his memorial 
is to be found in the music of every country in the world. 


HuMPHREY SEARLE. 


Schénberg meant nothing to me—but as he apparently meant a 
lot to a lot of other people I daresay it is all my own fault. 
R. VauGHAN WILLIAMS. 


I know of no other modern composer who experienced so 
rarely as Schénberg an understanding reception of his work or 
those hours of triumph which repay a composer for his years of 
struggle and suffering. I know of only three occasions, at which I 
was present. 

The first was the first performance of his ‘ Gurrelieder ’ under 
Franz Schreker, at Vienna in 1913. Schénberg was in his fortieth 
year, and had written ‘ Pierrot Lunaire’. The performance of 
‘Gurrelieder’ was a great success, and Schénberg enjoyed it. 
But some of the critics drew comparisons between this early work 
and those in his new style; and Schonberg, who was easily offended, 
never forgave them. 


The second occasion was the reception he was given at the 
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Mahler Festival at Amsterdam in May 1920, when he was acclaimed 
by musicians from all over the world. Schénberg’s position as one 
of the leading musicians of his time was established. His third 
great success was again a performance of the ‘ Gurrelieder ’, during 
the Vienna Music Festival in June 1920, shortly after his return 
from Amsterdam. The performance took place at the Opera and 
Schonberg conducted the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
reception was enthusiastic, and the applause seemed never to 
stop. When Schonberg left the Opera with his wife I congratulated 
him. He looked sad, and said: ‘*‘ Too late! It came too late !” 
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VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’S PILGRIM 


By HERBERT MuRRILL 


Lona before these words are in print, the first critical assessments 
of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ will have been made, discussed and 
perhaps forgotten. Yet I think there is some value in recording 
late and at leisure—the impressions that remained; to give an idea 
of the occasion at which we in the audience at Covent Garden 
assisted on that evening in April. For it was in many respects 
unlike any other first performance we are likely to attend. 

In the nature of things it can happen only very rarely that a work 
achieves greatness through its sheer disregard of the conventions of 
its medium. To break harmonic rules is a common enough proce- 
dure these days: to extend the rules of form is a more dangerous 
essay, but one that has sometimes achieved success. In ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ the composer does something more daring still: he 
positively disregards theatrical and operatic convention; throws to 
one side the nice delineation of character, the careful balance and 
adjustment of climax-points, the pointed underlining of the 
dramatic situation; and with a sort of humble self-confidence 
writes a loose-knit and contemplative score that succeeds by its 
sincerity, convinces by its integrity and becomes a unity by its 
single-mindedness. 

So I say that if ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ achieves greatness—as I 
think it does—it achieves it through its disregard of stage convention, 
and not in spite of this. Bunyan’s story could not be straitened into 
good stage-action and remain Bunyan’s story. We are not given 
an opera. We are given what Vaughan Williams has, with his 
usual felicity, called a Morality. It could be played in a cathedral 
or before some great architectural fagade. Yet it is not unsuited 
to the opera house, where the more exotic religious dramas of 
Wagner, of d’Annunzio and Debussy, of Claudel and Honegger 
have been seen. Indeed it may be that to an audience whose 
religious-dramatic experience has been of this order Bunyan’s 
homely text and Vaughan Williams’s homely music may be most 
profitably addressed. 

“ Homely ”, as an adjective applied to the music, will surely not 
be taken amiss. There is little to dazzle, little to surprise in the score. 
The work begins with a hymn-tune— York’, from the Scottish 
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Psalter of 1615—and ends quietly in G major with the same tune 
sounding. Everywhere the music is honest home-spun, with 
perhaps a slightly loose weave. Whether it will travel well I cannot 
tell. Foreign visitors who were present at that first performance 
were frankly puzzled, both by the simplicity of the music and by 
our respect for it. This respect will not be easily won from audiences 
of musical Athenians, but it is easier to achieve their respect by 
other means, and perhaps not so important to win it at all. To 
many a sensitive and receptive listener, however, Vaughan Williams’s 
music will speak as homely and familiar a language as the English 
of Bunyan, or of the Bible; and this is surely appropriate. 

As to form, the simplest thing is to say that the work is in the 
form of a book, with the picture of Bunyan himself standing upon 
the end-papers. And this again is surely appropriate. I confess 
that for a moment I hoped, after the scene of the Golden Gates, 
that the composer would not draw us down from those heights to 
the single figure of a man in prison. I feared that this would be a 
gesture of conventional “cyclic form” and that it would ring 
false. Yet, in the event, how right this ending was! For we must 
be reminded that this is a book—a book come to life—a_ book 
(some would say) of life. It may not be far from the truth to say 
that it is like those books bought for children, in which the pictures 
stand up in three dimensions. Such simple associations could not, 
I fancy, be displeasing to Vaughan Williams, who everywhere 
contrives his Morality to a human scale; or to John Bunyan, who 
humbly offers us his book ‘ such things to find As will be helpful to 
an honest mind ”’. 

Humbly, upon his knees, Bunyan offers his book. ‘* Music ”, 
says Vaughan Williams, “is the art of the humble”. Thus, in 
the harmony of the two creators, humility is the keynote of their 
work. Thence proceeds its most moving quality. Not many 
composers could have resisted the temptation to end the work upon 
the vision of the Golden Gates, in a glory of Alleluias and trumpets 
sounding. But here—as in the fight with Apollyon; as in Pilgrim’s 
descent into the River of Death—the urge to dwell upon a dramatic 
situation, to write effectively pictorial music, is steadfastly resisted. 
There are, perhaps, fifty bars of Alleluias, bells and trumpets to take 
Pilgrim into Heaven; his fight with Apollyon is strictly formalized 
both in music and in action; his passage of the River of Death has 
no accompanying ‘‘ water music” and is represented on the 
stage by no more than a stylized background. At every moment 
the score avoids the seductively pictorial and underlines only the 
words of the text. We may imagine beside us the figure of John 
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Bunyan—or of Vaughan Williams—his finger always upon a 
Book. 
O, then come hither 
And lay my book, thy head and heart together. 

In this complete reverence for the sung word Vaughan Williams 
provides a parallel to Debussy’s setting of ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’, 
where Maeterlinck’s text is enabled to move with the naturalness 
and at the pace of speech itself. A critic, writing of Debussy’s 
music, has remarked: ‘‘In its reticence and lack of emotional 
stress [it] takes on the mystery of the otherworldly, and ends in 
being profoundly human in its sympathy and pathos’. How true 
this is of the very different music of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’! Here is 
humility indeed. 

It is perhaps this quality that touches us most deeply, and for all 
its austerity and restraint ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ is a work to move 
the sensitive beholder. More particularly this may be felt in the 
two scenes of the first Act, before the arming of Pilgrim, and in 
the exquisite scene upon the Delectable Mountains. One’s heart 
breaks at the humble enquiry: “Is there in this place any relief 
for pilgrims that are weary and faint in the way?” (And with 
what a sure and reticent touch has the composer set the phrase, in a 
simple unmeasured and unaccompanied recitative.) A little later, 
as Pilgrim gladly and humbly receives the arrow into his heart, 
again our own is pierced. Perhaps the music to this scene, written 
more than a quarter-century ago, is the finest in the opera, and 
certainly for one of the audience that sacramental touch of the 
arrow provided the moment of climax to the whole Morality. 

There is, throughout the work, an amazing integrity of musical 
style. The metrical hymn tunes, ‘ York’ and the melody to 
“Who would true valour see’, are fused without difficulty into an 
amalgam that can also include the free rhythms of the Delectable 
Mountains scene. More surprisingly, the more recently-written 
material fits perfectly the older music here incorporated. For 
many years, it seems, Vaughan Williams has pondered this large- 
scale creation, and now that it is complete it sums up and crowns 
the greater part of his life’s output. To be sure, the strenuous 
assertions of the Fourth Symphony do not find an echo in this 
score, but it is admitted that the Fourth Symphony, fine as it is 
(and I am inclined to consider it the finest of all the six), stands a 
little aside, in style, from the rest of Vaughan Williams’s music. 
At some points in the score there is a stylistic jolt. The conversation 
with the Woodcutter’s Boy, in its pastoral serenity, is rudely dis- 
turbed by the jaunty music of Mister By-ends, and is as suddenly 
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resumed after By-ends’ exit. But even this jolt—accidental or 
contrived—has its effect upon a sensitive listener. The line 
between worldly and other-worldly has been sharply and simply 
drawn. There is no easy transition in the music, as there is none 
in life itself. 

Mister By-ends is one of the rare characters thus to be musically 
illustrated, and the touch of comedy at this point is both welcome 
and refreshing. With a sure, and perhaps instinctive, artistry it 
stands immediately before the scene of the Delectable Mountains— 
the climax-point of the whole work. To By-ends’ self-confident 
superficiality Vaughan Williams can contrive appropriate music, 
as he can in ‘ Job’, for instance, to accompany the facile and oily 
comforters. I think he is less able to devise music that shall con- 
vincingly accompany scenes of positive evil, and for me the Vanity 
Fair scene was the least successful. It happened also that the 
stage was uncomfortably set at this point, the booths and houses 
so crowding the available space that what might have been a delirious 
and bewildering riot of colour and movement became static and 
cramped. 

Taken as a whole, however, we have in ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ a 
work summarizing in three hours virtually the whole creative out- 
put of a great composer. As such, it is to be approached with 
respect. For many of us it will command not only respect but also 
affection, for it is impossible for us to see the figure of Bunyan upon 
the stage, kneeling to offer us his book, without thinking of that 
other sturdy Englishman—Vaughan Williams—proffering his music 
in the same spirit. We who are younger cannot fail to be moved 
at the thought. Yet, much as he has given us, we shall still ask for 
more. For the lessons he has to teach—-of humility, of integrity, of 
directness, of devotion to our art—cannot be too often repeated. 
If beauty indeed resides in the three prescriptions of St. Thomas 
Aquinas—TIntegritas: Consonantia: Claritas—then Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ may fairly be called a work of beauty. And we have 
need of such. 
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INTRODUCTION TO HENRY LAWES—II 


By Eric Forp Hart 


SEVERAL critics have blamed Lawes for subordinating music to 
literature in his songs. It is worth comparing their attitude of mind 
with Goethe’s when he sent back without acknowledgement 
Schubert’s book of Goethe settings, because he felt that in them his 
poetry was overshadowed by the music. If Goethe (or his musical 
adviser Zelter) was guilty of prejudice, and it certainly looks like it, 
for Schubert’s settings are all masterpieces—is it not equally certain 
that those who judge Lawes on similar a priort grounds are also 
prejudiced? It is impossible to prescribe to poets and musicians 
what relative contribution each is to make in order to create the 
composite art of song. The right proportions vary from age to age; 
they adjust themselves according to the resources of each art, the ups 
and downs of which are constantly bringing about readjustments; 
and they can only be ascertained by critics when they examine the 
best work that eachage has produced. The constitution of Schubert’s 
songs suggest that in his day music had greater artistic resources 
at its command than had poeuy, or at least German lyric poetry, 
an impression which is confirmed by a wider investigation of the 
two arts. It was therefore natural that in his settings music should 
take the lead. In the days of Lawes, on the other hand, poetry was 
in the stronger position, largely owing to its steady progress in 
literary technique since the beginning of the century. Given 
the musical resources of his time—and no man is ever given more 
Lawes could not have adopted any other attitude towards 
poetry than his own, if he was going to set Caroline poetry at all. 
The dependent attitude towards his poetic text imposed upon 
him by the relative strength of Caroline music and poetry was 
reinforced by the artistic inheritance of the age. For Lawes and his 
contemporaries were not innovators, though they have sometimes 
been called so, but heirs to a well-established tradition of song which 
had originated in Italy over a quarter of a century before. The 
principles governing this new deparwure were first enunciated by 
Caccini in the preface to his ‘Nuove Musiche’ (1602). He 
demanded a closer union of words and music than was possible in 
the current madrigal style with its contrapuntalism, word-painting 
devices and repetitions of words and phrases for purely musical 
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ends. He showed how this could be achieved only in a type of song 
which, discarding all unessential embellishments such as elaborate 
accompaniment and shapely melody, relied for its expressiveness 
on its vocal line, which was to be wholly and solely derived from the 
rhythm and inflection of the words, 7.e. one consisting merely of a 
declamatory voice-part and a figured bass. Just composing in this 
recitative style, however, was not enough; Caccini also called upon 
singers to play their part by making their one aim the expression 
of the life of the words they were singing. The only vocal graces 
they should employ were such as would add to the expressiveness 
of their songs, and two or three of these ‘ exclamations”’ were 
given as examples. Caccini’s ideas were not entirely his own. 
They were derived from the views of the group of scholars, artists 
and dilettanti called the Camarata, who used to meet at the palace 
of Count Bardi in Florence from 1570 onwards.! Caccini was a 
member of the Camarata, which devoted much time to discussing 
the ideal union of music and poetry. Like many cultivated people 
in late Renaissance times the Camarata looked to the Greeks for 
guidance, and Caccini’s reforms aimed at reproducing what were 
believed to be the methods of Greek song, with the lute replacing 
the lyre as the accompanying instrument. Caccini and _ his 
fellow members Peri and Cavalieri gave practical expression to the 
Camarata’s largely theoretical conclusions in their songs, monodies 
and operas; but their work was soon outmoded and their ideals 
forgotten. In England, however, their austere principles fell on 
fertile ground, though it took them a generation to grow up, 
because of the popularity enjoyed by the lutenist composers. They 
first gave signs of their presence here in Coperario’s two short books 
of songs (1606 and 1613), in Ferrabosco’s ‘ Ayres’ (1609), in 
Robert Dowland’s ‘ Musicall Banquet’ (1610), which included 
two of Caccini’s songs, and in certain stylistic innovations in some 
of the otherwise orthodox lutenists.2 In 1617, according to Ben 
Jonson, the whole of the short masque ‘ Levers made Men’ 
“was sung (after the Italian manner) stylo recitativo, by Master 
Nicholas Lanier. . .”’, but the music has been lost. By 1620 
the lutenists were a spent force, and the future of English 
solo song lay clearly with the new and fashionable “ stylo 
recitativo ” 

Such was the heritage of the Caroline composers, who must have 

' An interesting account of Count Bardi’s Camarata is given in Bruce Pattison’s 


* Music and Poetry of the English Renaissance ’ (London, 1945), Pp. 123-7. 


* As, for example, the typical Caccini “ exclamation” in John Dowland’s ‘ In 
darknesse let mee dwell’ at the words *‘O Let me living die ”’. 
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begun to come to the fore in the early 1620's. But it is impossible 
to do more than conjecture who came first or how their work 
developed, because of the tantalizing lapse of years before the songs 
of any of them got into print. Even then they mostly appeared in 
Playford’s miscellanies*; only Lawes, Gamble and Wilson pub- 
lished books of their own. This means that chronological arrange- 
ment of composers is out of the question; and that even within 
the output of a single composer there is no way of ascertaining 
the order in which he composed his songs, with the single excepuon 
of Lawes, whose manuscript, as we have seen, is of great value for 
this purpose. Lanier appears to have been the first of the Carolines 
to come to maturity, though we cannot be certain of this; but how 
far his early work differed from the other songs of his which have 
survived, and what Lawes learnt from him (assuming that Lawes 
matured later) or from anyone else‘, are subjects for guess-work—or 
for further research. When we seek to discover, therefore, what 
were Lawes’s guiding principles, all we can do is to examine his 
practice and derive his principles from it; we cannot say whether 
they were originally his own or another’s. There is, however, one 
pronouncement on the subject made by him, and it is instructive, 
in spite of being characteristically laconic. It occurs, in the 
course of his preface to the second book of * Ayres and Dialogues ’ 
(1655): 
. . Yet the way of Composition I chiefly profess (which is to 
shape Votes to the Words and Sense) is not hit by too many: and I 
have been often sad to observe some (otherwise able) Musitians 
guilty of such lapses and mistakes this way. 


‘* To shape Notes to the Words and Sense ’’ sounds like a mere echo of 
similar Elizabethan phrases, such as Byrd’s well-known claim in the 
title-page of ‘ Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets’ (1611) that his music 
was “‘ framed to the life of the Words ”. But Byrd’s context shows 
that what he meant by “life of the Words’ was their emotional 
tone, whereas Lawes’s word Sense indicates his pre-occupation 
with the meaning of his words. Bearing in mind the meaningful 
nature of Caroline lyric verse, one would expect no less of a Caroline 
composer. The rest of Lawes’s statement—and he was not a 
boastful man—makes it clear, however, that few of his contem- 
poraries were as careful as he in this respect. In his “ To Mr. 

* This is why the work of these men has seemed to many people to lack individuab 


differences. So would the best madrigals of, say, Wilbye, Weelkes and Gibbons, had 
they been published in the same kind of way. 


_ * There is a tradition that Lawes was Coperario’s pupil, but doubt has been cast on 
its truth by Lawes Ss most recent biographer, Miss W. M. Evans, in ‘ Henry Lawes, 
Musician and Friend of Poets’ (New York, 1941), pp. 24-26. 
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Henry Lawes who had then Newly set a song of Mine in the Year 
1635’ Waller says exactly the same. 

The leading principle of Lawes’s art, then, was the expression of 
his poet’s meaning.® The devices he employed to this end—they 
will be described and illustrated in the next section—are so un- 
obtrusive compared with the vividly expressive methods of the 
greater lutenists, Dowland and Danyel, that at first sight they may 
seem almost too negative to merit the word “ expression ”’; 
but in fact familiarity with them breeds respect. Moreover it 
must be remembered that in Caroline verse meaning tended to be 
intellectual rather than emotional, and this in itself, quite apart 
from the traditions of Caroline song, forbade the use of the more 
obvious Elizabethan methods of expression. Lawes also took care 
to purge his vocal line (as Waller testifies) of any ornamentation 
which might distract attention from what his poet had to say. In 
his devotion to his text, indeed, Lawes went a great deal further 
than Caccini had ever done, for the latter’s songs are not nearly 
as extreme as his principles. Lawes’s next most important principle 
was the reproduction of the metrical lilt and form of his poem. 
The accuracy of his practice here is worth comparing with that of 
Campion, the only one of the lutenist composers to devote much 
attention to the problem. It is the more remarkable in view of 
the Caroline lyric’s refusal to make concessions to music in the 
matter of stanzaic equivalence. His third principle was the preser- 
vation of the natural speech-rhythms of his words, subject always 
to the superior demands of the other two. 

To these three simple principles the distinctive quality of 
Lawes’s work is due; and whether in the first place he worked them 
out for himself or not, they become characteristically his own in his 
songs, because of the extraordinary consistency, conscientiousness 
and skill with which he applied them. 

A few words may be said here about the court of Charles I and 
Lawes’s position in it, for these things had a powerful influence 
upon his art. Lawes was an out-and-out King’s man, as is shown 
by the dedication of ‘Choice Psalmes’ to ‘“* His Most Sacred 
Majestie CHARLEs”’ (printed in huge capitals, with the rest of his 
titles following) at a time when Charles’s all-powerful enemies were 
already planning to execute him. And in the preface of his second 


5 The view that Lawes made “ the prosody of his text his principal care”, as the 
writer of the article on Lawes in Grove’s Dictionary of Music (4th Edn., 1940), puts it, 
is derived apparently from Milton’s sonnet to Lawes. This sonnet, which has been a 
stumbling-block to many who have taken as literal statements what Milton probably 
meant only as compliments, certainly praises Lawes’s close attention to his poem’s 
metrical form, but this is hardly a reason for neglecting the evidence provided by Lawes’s 
own work. 
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book of ‘ Ayres and Dialogues’, published at the height of Crom- 
well’s power, he openly stated: 
. . . As for my selfe although I have lost my Fortunes with my 
Master, (of ever blessed memory) I am not so low to bow for a 
subsistence to the follies of this Age. . . . 
No doubt he thought of all his best work as being “ born and 
nourish’d ”’* in Charles’s service, which he entered in the very 


first year of his reign. Lawes must have found the atmosphere of 


Charles’s court very congenial. The King’s cultivated, if not 
erudite, tastes and Henrietta Maria’s spritely graciousness combined 
to give it its special tone in artistic matters. Looking back on it 
regretfully, when its glories were no more, Glapthorne in his poem 
* Whitehall ’ (1643) recalls the splendour of its “‘ trope of Ladies ”’, 
its “* soft measures which so oft were led over [its] spacious floores ”’, 
and above all, its “* Musick.” <A host of contemporary references 
such as this, together with the paintings of Vandyck, the poetry 
of the Cavalier lyrists, and the later masques and buildings of 
Inigo Jones, all combine to give an impression of a mingled 
gorgeousness and elegance beyond the reach of any other court in 
English history. The only other aspect of Charles’s court we need 
notice here is its exclusiveness. This was also a reflection of the 
king’s personal qualities. His formality and shyness—‘* He kept 
State to the full . . . and did not love strangers” ’—were responsible 
for its social exclusiveness, as his wrong-headed conception of 
kingship was for its political exclusiveness. The court was a small 
privileged body of men and women in touch with Majesty, if out 
of touch with the English people. 

One cannot understand Lawes fully unless one sees him against 
this courtly background. For though Charles I’s court was dispersed 
in the middle of Lawes’s career he never seems to have wanted to 
free himself from its influence. Here lies the secret of that gentle 
but impeccable refinement which haunts his songs. This, too, 
is the source of his otherwise inexplicable conservatism in musical 
technique, * for it is evident from the prefaces of his first two ‘ Ayres 
and Dialogues’ that he was familiar with contemporary Italian 
music, which had expanded its technical resources considerably 
since Caccini’s time. His songs were created for a special group 
of cultivated people whom he could always rely on—being himself 
one of them—to appreciate his aims and respond to his methods. 
His characteristic economies of effect, moreover, would have been 

* The phrase occurs in the dedication of ‘ Choice Psalmes’ and is applied to the 
contents of the 

* Clarendon, * History of the Rebellion ’ (Oxford, 1702-4), Vol. III, p. 198. 

* Shared by his contemporaries, most of whom were also court musicians. 
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lost on any but a small and intimate audience of this kind. The 
influence of the court can also be detected in the sort of poetry he set. 
In so far as the authors of his verses can be identified, they almost 
all belong to the court circle. None of his contemporaries, not 
even his brother or Lanier, were so exclusive. And in all probability 
his selection of poets within this courtly band reflects not his 
own choice but the changes and chances of court taste. How is 
it possible for us to believe that the man who set so sensitively and 
intelligently forty-one of Carew’s poems could of his own accord 
choose to set thirty-six by a very inferior poet called Dr. Henry 
Hughes? Lastly, one must not forget that Lawes was known to his 
audience at court not only as a composer but also as a singer. It 
was in fact as a singer and lutenist that he held his court appoint- 
ments. It was as a singer and lutenist that Herrick praised him in 
his epigram “ To M. Henry Lawes, the excellent Composer of his 
Lyricks”’. His songs were first heard by the king and his court 
from Lawes’s own lips, accompanied by his own hands*; and we, 
who can only know them from the printed or written page, are 
therefore liable to miss the delicacies of expression which were an 
essential feature of his art. That a critic of Parry’s eminence should 
have had doubts as to whether Lawes’s songs were really vocal 
in effect or were meant for professional performance’® is a measure 
of how far these things have been missed. 

Lawes’s MetHops AND TEcHNIQUE.—There were five distinct 
forms of secular song available to the Caroline composer, and 
Lawes made use of them all. As must be clear to anyone who has 
read the preceding pages, the most important of these by far, 
especially for Lawes, was the declamatory solo song, strophic or 
durchkomponiert. The traditions and principles outlined in the 
last section refer almost exclusively to this form of song, which will 
also provide all the examples of Lawes’s practice to be found in this 
section. Next in importance and probably more popular, in the 
strict sense of the word,!! was the ‘* ballad ”, the characteristics of 

® A remark of Playford’s in his ‘ Brief Introduction to the Skill of Musick ’ (4th Edn. 
1664) gives a hint about the style of singing which Lawes probably used. In this book 
Playford translated a large part of Caccini’s famous preface, and reproduced examples 
of his * exclamations *’. It is with reference to the latter that he remarks (p. 76): “* Nor 
are these Graces any new Invention, but have been used here in England by most of the 
Gentlemen of His Majesties Chappel above this 40 years... . ’’ Lawes, it may be added, 
was a counter-tenor. (H.C. de Lafontaine, ‘ The King’s Musick ’, London, 1909, p. 84.) 

10* Music of the Seventeenth Century’, 2nd Edn. (London, 1938), p. 209. It is 
true that Parry does not make these comments about Lawes’s songs in particular, but 
this is only because he did not think them worth distinguishing from those of the rest 
of the Caroline composers, whom he lumps together in general disparagement. 

‘For Playford, ever a sensitive reagent to public opinion, included a far higher 


proportion of “ ballads *’ in his various miscellanies than did Lawes in his three * Ayres 
and Dialogues ’. 
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which have already been indicated. Lawes wrote a number of 


attractive and tuneful “ ballads”, which have unfortunately 
tended to distract the attention of critics from his more serious work. 
The “ ballad’ could be sung either as a solo or in parts for two 
or three voices.!2 The glee, however, was definitely a part-song. 
It was usually written for three voices, but two-part glees are also 
found. Though in structure it was characteristically homophonic, 
the glee indulged in a very limited amount of fugal imitation, as 
did its progenitor, the lutenist part-song. The catch or round, 
which was the only other secular contrapuntal form in Caroline 
times, needs no description. The last of these five types of song was 
the dialogue. This was a pastoral conversation-piece on some 
love topic between two voices, usually treble and bass, concluding 
with a chorus, in which both voices joined. As the style of setting 
adopted for the first part was declamatory, and for the chorus was 
that of a glee, the dialogue needs no further description. Lawes 
composed several dialogues of great charm, but they form a far 
smaller part of his total output than do those of any other Caroline 
composer. The same is true of his glees and catches. He was 
characteristically a composer of solo songs. 

The type of setting chosen by Lawes for his solo songs seems 
always to have been determined by the nature and form of the poem 
set. A “through-composed ” setting was given to all poems, 
whether written in stanzas or not, which contained much develop- 
ment of thought, as do so many of Carew’s; it was also given to 
semi-dramatic monologues of the ‘ Ariadne’ sort. Poems like 
Herrick’s ‘ Bid me to live, and I will live’, in which the sense of 
each stanza is more or less self-contained, those with refrains like 
Suckling’s ‘I am confirm’d a woman can’, dactylic poems like 
Townshend’s ‘ Delicate Beautye, whye should you disdayne’, 
poems written in a simple and straightforward style and in ballad 
or kindred metres such as four-, five- and six-line octosyllabics— 
all those got “ballad” settings. The deciding factor, in short, 
was whether it approximated to the form and style of the true 
ballad. It may be objected that Lawes occasionally gave “ ballad ” 
settings to poems that were not stanzaic, and that his setting of 
Herrick’s “Among the Mirtles, as I walkt’ is a case in point. 
Certainly this poem is printed in continuous couplets in ‘ Hesperides’ 
(1648), but at its first published appearance, in ‘ Poems by Thomas 
Carew Esquire’ (1640), it was printed in stanzas, just as in Lawes’s 
version. Caroline poets were in the habit of revising their poems; 
one can but conclude that both the Lawes and 1640 versions (which 


'* See the title of the third book of Playford’s ‘ Select Ayres and Dialogues ’ 1659). 
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are not the same) represent earlier drafts of the poem written before 
it received its final ‘ Hesperides’ form. Lawes’s setting, in fact, 
suits the poem well, the extra couplet after the fifth stanza being 
sung to a repeat of the last two lines of the tune. The majority of 
the poems Lawes set to music lay somewhere between these two 
extremes of logical continuity and stanzaic self-sufficiency; accord- 
ingly they were given strophic but declamatory settings, in which 
the melody was often modified for later stanzas because of their 
lack of equivalence. <A typical example of this practice of his, 
taken from his setting of a well-known song of Suckling’s (MS. 
pp. 99-100!) is illustrated at the end of this paper (Ex. I). 

Figures are sometimes revealing in matters of art. Short of 
examining the songs themselves, nothing displays Lawes’s sensitive- 
ness and sound judgment as regards choice of setting better than does 
a comparison of the numbers of each of the foregoing types of song 
employed in his settings of poems by Herrick and Carew. These 
two poets were as far apart in style and versification as any two 
Carolines could be: Herrick, an Elizabethan born out of due time 
with his metrical virtuosity and filigree workmanship, Carew 
with the strong march of his thought overriding purely metrical 
considerations. In Lawes’s manuscript volume there are twelve 
settings of poems by Herrick; six out of these are “ through- 
composed”, one is a strophic declamatory setting, and five are 
** ballads ’’. On the other hand, of the thirty-eight songs of Carew’s 
in the same book only three are “ ballads”, nine are strophic 
declamatory settings, and no less than twenty-six are “ through- 
composed”. It must be confessed that two of these three “ ballad ” 
settings of Carew’s poems, those to ‘ Weep not (my deare) for I 
shall goe’ and ‘ Feare not (deare Love) that I'll reveale ’ do not fit 
their respective poems well. Lawes was evidently setting earlier 
stanzaic drafts of these poems (as with ‘Among the Mirtles’), 
but even so one cannot exonerate him entirely from the charge of 
carelessness!#. What is extraordinary, however, is not that Lawes 
should be guilty of carelessness in setting these two poems, but that 
they are almost the only examples of this common human defect 
that I have been able to discover in all Lawes’s many songs. They 
are the exception which proves the rule of his amazing carefulness. 

When Lawes composed glees, catches and dialogues his choice of 
setting was by no means so free as in his solo songs. The poet who 

18 The bass has been omitted since it has no bearing on the point under discussion. 
Basses will generally be omitted from subsequent illustrations for the same reason. 


1 Made by Rhodes Dunlap in ‘ The Poems of Thomas Carew’ (Oxford, 1949), 
p. lvi. Dunlap’s accusation is on account of the former song only, and he rather overstates 
his case. 
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wrote a dialogue for him to set, ipso facto imposed on him a dialogue 
setting. Catches belonged to tavern life or to musical clubs like the 
one of which John Playford was a member!’. Glees, which must also 
have appealed to clubs (Playford included them in most of his 
** Catch that Catch Can ”’ books), were no doubt chiefly intended for 
domestic music-making. In his catches and glees, therefore, Lawes 
must either have been writing for some special group of enthusiasts 
who wished to add to their repertory, or else helping to satisfy the 
general demand for such productions. This is suggested by the fact 
that four of the solo declamatory and “ ballad”’ settings which 
appear in Lawes’s manuscript were rewritten as three-part glees 
when they were published in his ‘ Ayres and Dialogues’. The 
change would seem to have been dictated by circumstances rather 
than a revision of judgment, for the solo settings bring out the force 
of the poems better. 

But in a short study like this it would be unprofitable to spend 
more time on Lawes’s work in these forms, or on his “ ballads ”’. 
However good individual glees, catches, dialogues and ‘ ballads ” 
of his may be, they will be found to differ but little from those of his 
contemporaries. They lack the distinctive note of his declamatory 
songs, to which we must now turn. 

The scanty materials from which these were constructed is 
strikingly revealed by comparing them with what Purcell employed 
in the declamatory songs of his maturity. Purcell exploited to the 
full the emotional effects of major and minor tonality, of modulation, 
of musical form (e.g., in alternating recitative and air movements, 
and in ground-basses), and of powerful diatonic or chromatic 
harmony. Hardly any of these things are to be found in Lawes. 
His music had a broad sense of tonality, but this was not definite 
enough for major and minor contrasts or for expressive modulation, 
Its one formal device was the change from common to triple time 
and from declamatory to “ ballad ’’ style, such as was used for the 
concluding couplet of * If the quick spirits in your eye’; a device 
which neatly clinches the effect of the couplet. Lawes’s songs do not 
rely upon their accompaniments for expressive effects. He rarely 
introduces unprepared discords, and his basses move gently and 
unobtrusively underneath his melodies, which alone serve for 
expression. On the other hand the diverse elements in a Purcell 
song all contribute to its expressiveness; they are welded into an 
organic whole, of which the vocal line is merely a part, though of 
course the predominant part. Yet in spite of the relatively greater 
importance of the voice in Lawes’s songs, he makes little or no use 


* See the dedication of * The Musical Companion ’ (1667). 
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of the expressive fioriture of which Purcell was so fond. Purcell’s 
immense superiority of genius and the natural development of 
musical technique between Lawes’s time and his are of course the 
main reasons for this astonishing difference in the technical equip- 
ment of the two men; but may we not also detect a difference of aim 
in their respective arts? Purcell’s songs were clearly meant for the 
concert hall; Lawes’s for the salon. 

It is impossible to make sense of Lawes’s declamation unless one 
realizes at the outset that it is rhetorical; that it drives home its 
meaning by emphatic pauses, by lingering on important words and 
hurrying over unimportant ones—the tradiuonal methods of the 
orator. The study of early seventeenth-century punctuation has 
shown that in that formal age poetry was declaimed (if not sung), 
not merely read aloud as to-day; and Lawes’s musical phrases 
correspond closely to the rhetorical phrasing implied by his poets’ 
methods of punctuating their verses. It is therefore no criticism 
of Lawes’s declamatory style to say that he tends to “‘ overpunctuate 
the words and interrupt the flow of his music ’!*, for what he 
wanted to give his music was not fluidity but significance. Fluidity 
belonged to the “ballad”. Burney’s well-known strictures on 
Lawes’s setting of Milton’s ‘Sweet Echo’ are equally wide of the 
mark. It is obvious from the false quantities he attributes to Lawes 
that his criterion was the accentuation of ordinary speech, not that 
of heightened rhetoric. 

The rhetoric nature of Lawes’s declamation can be illustrated in 
many ways. It accounts for the fact that the only place where 
Lawes relaxes his rule of not repeating a word is in the opening of 
a song, when the first word is an imperative, as in “‘ Harke, harke ” 
(MS. pp. 229-30), quoted in my Ex. II. This illustration also 
shows his use of rests for the sake of emphasis. Emphasis here falls 
on the first “ Harke” and on “ Celia”, the words before the 
rests, but he also used rests to emphasize a succeeding word of phrase, 
as in Ex. III'*. When very strong emphasis was needed, a phrase 
could be completely detached from its context by rests, as in my 
quotation from ‘ Noe More blinde God’ (MS. pp. 233-4), in Ex. IV. 

Owing to his belief in the strength and regularity of Caroline 
bar-accent Colles seems to have regarded Lawes’s frequent use of 
rests chiefly if not solely as a means of avoiding its unwanted 
incidence!®. That this was not so is proved by these last three 

16 Sir Donald Tovey, ‘ Words and Music * (* Seventeenth Century Studies Presented 
to Sir Herbert Grierson ’, Oxford, 1938). 
1? The conclusion of * Hence vaine intruder haste a way’ (MS. p. 187). 


1® See his comments on Lawes’s ‘ Sweet Echo’ in Grove’s Dictionary of Music, 
3rd Edn. 
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examples, for excepting “ with” in Example II, each word o1 
syllable coming after a rest is an accented one, and so from a purely 
metrical point of view might just as well have been assigned to a 
strong beat. It is, ofcourse, undeniable that Lawes often used rests for 
this purpose; the point is that it was a subsidiary purpose, because 
in the first place bar-accent does not seem to have troubled him as 
much as Colles thought it did and, in the second, metrical considera- 
tions mattered less to him than those affecting meaning. Rests 
were only one of several means employed by Lawes to give stress 
to important words. The last example has already shown how 
he stressed them by a chromatic rise or a large leap in his melody. 
He also stressed them by setting them to long, or high, or to long 
and high notes or to notes which were reinforced by the bar-accent. 
These latter types of stress are all to be seen in Ex. V 1% Notice 
the subtle variations of stress in it; each of the words or syllables 
Gaze”, “ beautyes”, “‘ pryde’”’, “tender”, Mayde”’, “ falce”’, 
tyde’’, Lovers”, “‘ Eyes”, “slyde” is stressed, but no two 
stresses are exactly the same. Indeed nothing reveals Lawes’s 
declamatory skill more clearly than his management of stress. 
Second thoughts on stress and its problems were the source 
of many of the revisions he made in his manuscript songs when he 
began to publish them in his ‘ Ayres and Dialogues’. Thus the 
passage from ‘If when ye Sun at Noone displays’ (MS. p. 212), 
which I quote in Ex. VI becomes in the first book of ‘ Ayres and 
Dialogues’ (1653), my Ex. VII. 

The reduction of the minim on “ Hurlde”’ to a crotchet was 
evidently due to Lawes’s feeling that the octave leap to the note, 
together with the bar-accent on it, were quite enough to give it the 
required stress. The next pair of quotations (Ex. VII) come from 
Lawes’s famous ‘ Ariadne’, which he revised very carefully for 
the same book, in which it was given pride of place. Here Lawes 
discarded the use of bar-accent in his later version, relying on the 
length of the note and the rest before it to give it prominence, as 
undoubtedly they do. The little run of three notes given to “ flye ” 
is an example of one of Lawes’s rare departures from his note-per- 
syllable system of underlaying his text, and it may be regarded as a 
piece of austere word-painting. 

In addition to emphasizing words—among which it is note- 
worthy how often adjectives are included, as, indeed, we should 
expect from the fact that Caroline poets selected them with such 
care—Lawes also made a point of stressing the structure of his 


Ex. V gives the opening lines of the song (MS. pp. 223-4). The bass has been 
added to show one of Lawes’s rare chromatic progressions. 
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sentences. Thus emphasis was often laid upon conjunctions like 
“ when “ since ’’, which, though intrinsically insignificant, 
have a highly significant structural function in sentences. Ex. IX 
gives the opening lines of a fairly early song of Lawes (MS. pp. 143-4) 
which, had he ever published it, would certainly have been 
revised so that ‘‘ When ” and “ know,” the structurally important 
words, should not both receive a dotted minim. Probably he would 
have put a crotchet rest in front of “know ’”’, and have shortened 
its note to a minim. The next illustration (Ex. X) shows another 
method he used to clarify the grammatical structure of what he was 
setting. It comes from the ‘ Ayres and Dialogues’ (1653) verston 
of * Hee that loves a Rosie cheeke’. Here the rest before “ so 
his flames ”? does not emphasize a word; it rounds off the preceding 
subordinate clause and creates expectation for the main clause 
that is to follow. The next example (XI) shows the way in which 
Lawes dealt with those not infrequent metaphorical passages 
‘*conceits ’’) in which the Caroline poets delighted to indulge 
their wit. It is taken from ‘I burne, and cruell you’ (MS. pp. 
201-2). It will be seen from this that his method is to lengthen 
all the words which contribute to the “ conceit ”’—*“ snow”, 
“take Alpes”, “‘slake”’, “ heate order to give them time 
to sink into the hearer’s understanding. Lastly we may notice how 
well the terseness of Lawes’s declamatory style suited the epigram- 
matic quality of the best Caroline verse. Example III showed a 
characteristically quiet ending to one of his songs; an ending that 
relies for its effect on the antithesis so well brought out by his 
declamation. In Ex. XII, is an equally epigrammatic ending, but 
one which exploits the possibilities of the words in order to achieve 
a powerful musical climax®®. Lawes also used for this purpose 
the change from common to triple time which has already been 
described. 

The reader will have observed that all but three of the musical 
quotations made hitherto have come from settings of Carew’s poems. 
This is because in my opinion Lawes’s settings of Carew rank high 
among the very best work he ever did. The special qualities of 
Carew’s verse—its logic, its pithy language, its sparkling wit, its 
courtliness—seem to have been admirably adapted to Lawes’s 
rhetorical declamation. Certainly no other composer since Lawes 
has set Carew to music with any success. Lawes’s success is due to 
the fact that the poet and the musician, both belonging to the same 
courtly society, and writing for the same audience, had many aims 


2@ Quoted from * You that thinke Love can convaye’ (MS. pp. 207-8). The bass 
is added since it contributes to the climax in a way we find all too seldom in Lawes. 
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in common. Lawes’s declamatory style, in fact, is the musical 
counterpart of Carew’s lyric style. 

So much space has been taken up by this account of Lawes’s 
characteristic methods of expressing his author’s meaning that it 
will be impossible to deal with his other two principles on the same 
generous scale. 

Lawes’s sensitive response to the metrical form of the poem he 
was setting is very apparent. It has already been pointed out that 
the metre of his poem was one of the deciding factors as to the sort 
of setting he gave it, and that poems written in dancing dactylic 
metres were invariably given lively ‘ ballad” settings. The kind 
of poem, however, to which Lawes gave a declamatory setting 
usually displayed little metrical variety, and accordingly the 
opportunities he had for exercising his skill in this field were very 
few. But when one was offered, his music could foot it as featly 


as the verse. The lightness of my extract (Ex. XIII) from one of 


‘Comus’ songs is in marked contrast with the formal stateliness 
of the rhythms of the song that follows it (called by Lawes ** 2nd 
Part’; MS. pp. 70-1), quoted in Ex. XIV. Lawes’s task was 
thus restricted in most cases to suggesting the prevailing iambic 
or trochaic movement of his poem, and indicating its form by 
stressing rhyming words, as is shown in Ex. XV (MS. p. 93). 
It will be noticed that the rhymes stand out boldly owing to their 
having been given longer notes, each of the same length. The fact 
that in addition the music pulls up at the end of each line is not, 
however, part of Lawes’s method of reproducing verse structure. 
It was done for this poem of Waller’s simply because the poem is 
written in end-stopped lines. But when Lawes set a poem in which 
the sense runs on from one line to another it will be found that his 
musical phrases likewise run on, and that his rhythms are only 
stressed lightly in passing. His treatment of such a poem can be 
seen in my quotation in Ex. XVI (MS. pp. 292-3). In this poem 
of Carew’s, of which this is the first stanza, the rhyme-scheme “ see ”’ 
Springes”’, “knee”, “ flings’, “hee”, Deitye’’, is accen- 
tuated, though by no means so regularly or emphatically as in the 
previous example. But there is no inconsistency of principle here. 
In Waller’s poem the sense and the rhyme scheme are in harmony; 
in Carew’s they are not. Since meaning meant more to Lawes 
than metre, it therefore followed that in setting a poem with run-on 
lines, like this of Carew’s, the metrical form of the poem was to 
be less firmly underlined than in a poem like Waller’s; in other 
words, the music was to trace the outline of the sentence rather 
than that of the stanza. Just as Lawes drew attention to rhymes 
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by giving them longer notes, so also in a through-composed setting 
of a stanzaic poem (e.g. ‘ When you the Sun-burnt Pilgrim see ’) 
he stressed the stanzaic divisions by giving a semibreve, often with 
a pause over it, to the last word of each stanza. 

Lawes’s capacity for capturing speech-rhythms in his music is not 
a subject that needs much discussion. It is, however, important to 
repeat something that has been said before, viz. that his speech- 
rhythms are those of the orator, not of the conversationalist. The 
pair of quotations in Ex. XVII are from the Manuscript (p.256) and 
1653 versions of his ‘Ariadne’. They show clearly that Lawes 
was constantly improving on his earlier practice in this respect, 
as in others. The superior flexibility and naturalness of the latter 
version cannot be missed. Compare also the two quotations in 
Ex. XVIII. The first is a phrase from Lawes’s 1655 setting of 
‘ Goe lovely Rose’; the second is Sir Frederick Bridge’s “‘ edited ” 
version of the same phrase.*!_ Can there be any doubt that Lawes’s 
is the truer piece of accentuation? But speech-rhythms had to 
give way to the claims of metre and meaning just as we have noticed 
that metre was subordinated to meaning. There is no need to 
add further examples of this since the point can be demonstrated 
from previous examples. In illustration X for instance, the emphasis 
given to the words “take Alpes” distorts the natural speech- 
rhythms of the phrase in which it occurs; and in illustration XV 
the semibreves on “see” and “ Springes ”’ have the same effect. 

The qualities which gave Lawes his immense contemporary 
reputation were also those which led to his eclipse. His art centred 
on the declamatory solo song in which he easily outdistanced his 
fellow musicians, not only in subtlety but also in productivity. 
But it was essentially a coterie art, intimate, exquisite and artificial, 
an art which flowered best in the somewhat “ precious’ atmos- 
phere of the court of Charles I. Once the Restoration brought 
newer fashions and wider audiences Lawes’s music began to lose 
its appeal®*, The special circumstances that nourished it had gone, 
and gone for ever. In short, Lawes was of an age, not for all time. 


*1 [t appears in ‘ Ten Seventeenth Century Songs ’, published (undated) by Novello. 
#2 This can be read between the lines of Playford’s preface to the second book of 
‘The Treasury of Musick ’ (1669). 
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Illustration I 


Noe,noe faire Her - ri-tick, it ca-not be but an 


same  y*tor-rid Zoanes, and those more ffrigid Ones it must not know, 


Illustration II 


== : 
Harke, harke how my cel-ia wih y* choice, Mu- sique of her hand and voice, 


thou shalt be, 


ser-vant to her, Ri- vall with— mee. 


Illustration IV 


Illustration V 
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doth slyde, 


3 Stanza II 
| 
: Ill love io me and wors forthee.... True love is still y*° 
4 
Illustration III 
5 
Z if thou darst Equall Combatt Trye? wound her! for ’tis for her ce dye. 
: Gaze not on thy beautyes pryde,tender Mayde,in the falce tyde, yt from 
| Lov-ers Eyes 
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Illustration VI 


dark-nes flyes, & light is Hurlde,Round a bout y© Si-lent world; 


Illustration VII 


dark-ness fly’s, and light is hurl’d round a-boutthe  si-lent world; 


Illustration VII 


then faithless whither wilt thou flye? stones dare not harbour cruel-ty. 


Illustration IX 


Illustration X 
as old time makes these de-cay, so his flames must waste a-way. 
Illustration XI 
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nor can yo’ snow,—(though you shoulde take Alpes__ 
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—— in-to yo™ bo-some) slake_ y® heate of my en-am-ourd harte, 
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then faithles whither wilt thou flye, stones dare not harbour Crueltye! Be ode 
When thou art dead, and thinkst to in - to E- 
4 
liz-ium know I have barde_ thy cofi-inge thith-er, 
Illustration XI 
soe may you when Musique’s done, a-wake, & see y© Ris- inge sun. 
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Illustration XII 


Heer be w*® out duck or nod, Other trippings to betrod, of light-er Toes 


Illustration xiv 


No-ble Lord and La-dye Bright _I have brought you new de-light; 


Illustration XV 


When you the Sun-burnt Pil-grim see, faint-inge wth 


— - - — La v - v = — 
Thirst,haste to Springes, Marke how at first w*t® bend - ed 


Earth, wher hee, pros-trate A-dores y© flow - inge De-i - tye. 


MS. Illustration XVI 


a4 


Tell me ye Gods, who e’re ye are, why O why,made ye him so faire? 


a 2 Illustration XVII 
- 


thou must have uncommended dy’d. Thou must have un-commended died. 
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Am - 0 - ret,the Mil-kye waye,framde of man-y name-les starrs; 
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Fe - the smooth streame,wher none can saye,he this drop to that preferrs; 
Illustration XVI 
© 
knee, he Courtes y® Chris-tall Nymphe, & flings his bo-dye to y® 
Tell me yee Gods whoe Ere yee are, why, o why,made yee him soe faire; 
1653 
a) 


MOZART’S DEATH 
By C. G. SEDERHOLM 


Tue cause of Mozart’s death has never been established with 
certainty. The death certificate gave as its cause “high inter- 
mittent fever’’ (hitziges Frieselfieber); but immediately after- 
wards it was said that the physicians had not been in agreement 
and had not known what diagnosis to make. Mozart himself 
believed that he had been poisoned. Other people have suggested 
that he died of some form of tuberculosis, possibly tuberculous 
meningitis. In a pamphlet of 1824 Guldner suggested that Mozart 
had died of rheumatic fever complicated by meningitis; but 
Barraud in his pamphlet ‘ A quelle maladie a succombé Mozart?’ 
Chronique Médicale, 1905) came to the conclusion that a chronic 
disease of the kidneys was the cause. Kasselroller of Salzburg 
thought the same, and even attempted to trace the condition to 
scarlet fever, which Mozart had contracted when he was nine 
years old. Others have suggested that Mozart more or less starved 
to death, or died as a result of poverty and privation. 

The unfinished portrait of the composer, painted by his brother- 
in-law Joseph Lange in 1782, suggests another diagnosis. The 
picture, now in the Salzburg Mozarteum, has often been repro- 
duced; for instance, as the frontispiece to Emily Anderson’s 
translation of the Mozart Family’s Letters (vol. II), and in Kinsky’s 
‘History of Music in Pictures’. It represents Mozart with an 
expression so suggestive of Graves’s disease (exophthalmic goitre) 
that I have been prompted to review the evidence with this possible 
diagnosis in mind. The characteristics we immediately observe 
in this portrait are the wide angle of the eye, the staring, rather 
frightened look, the swelling of the upper eyelid and the moist 
glaze of the eyes. The whole picture gives the impression of a 
man nervously overwrought. 

Since any number of spurious portraits of Mozart exist the first 
task was to establish the authenticity of this one. It appears to 
be above suspicion. Mozart’s son Carl is reported to have declared 
it to be authentic and a good likeness; and Julius Leising in 
‘Wolfgang A. Mozart’s Bildnisse’ (Salzburger-Museumsblatter, 
V Jahrgang, No. 5/6, 1926) accepts it. 

The possibility that Mozart always had large, protruding eyes 
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is ruled out by the fact that in all the numerous portraits dating 
before 1782 he is represented with quite ordinary eyes. On the 
other hand, the engraving by Sasso (after Bosia, 1785) shows 
Mozart’s eyes protruding still more than in the Lange picture, 
and one also observes a swelling on the neck. 

The meagre descriptions of Mozart’s features given in the 
biographies also seem to exclude the possibility that he always 
had large eyes. Paumgartner, for example, refers to “ the 
wavering, pale blue eyes, which only flashed when he was playing. 
Besides this, his glance was distracted like one who is shortsighted 
and without glasses.’ Other biographies use similar expressions. 
Abert mentions his distracted glance, which was often lustreless. 
Others say that he had an almost stupid expression. It is thus 
fairly evident that at an earlier period Mozart’s eyes did not show 
the striking appearance of the later portraits. The question arises 
whether Mozart’s condition as described in the literature exhibits 
other signs of Graves’s disease. Of these the most usual and most 
obvious are palpitation, a growing weakness and loss of flesh, 
sweating and nervous irritation, with strong emotional disturbances, 
growing nervousness, loquacity, rapid speech and an exaggerated 
restlessness of movement. 

Unfortunately the accounts we have of Mozart’s illness are 
chiefly concerned with the purely musical side of his life. It is 
only casually mentioned that his illness had already taken a strong 
hold of him, that he had grown still worse, that he was now a very 
sick man, and so on. But if one follows carefully the progress of 
his sickness one sees more and more clearly how his nervous in- 
stability increased while the body was burned up by an unhealthy 
metabolism. Thus in Jaensson-Rabe’s ‘ Music throughout the 
Ages’ we find: ‘“ The character of the illness which sent Mozart 
to his grave has not been clearly defined. It seems as if his body had 
been consumed by the fire of his spirit’s unprecedented produc- 
tivity. 

During his short life (1756-91) Mozart developed an almost 
eruptive ability for work. Besides being an accomplished pianist 
and earning his living as a teacher, he composed over 700 works—a 
staggering achievement. From the first he worked with astonishing 
ease. He mentions in a letter to his sister that he had composed a 
prelude in his head while writing down the fugue which he was 
sending her. 

That such a creative genius should be nervous and restless, 
as he certainly was, is not to say that he had Graves’s disease. Even 
his increasing anxiety in his last years—which were, nevertheless, 
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years of intense productivity—cannot be taken as marking the 
progress of the disease, for his precarious financial position and 
the obstacles he found in the way of adequate recognition might have 
disturbed the equanimity of any healthy man. Nevertheless if, 
in fact, he was suffering from Graves’s disease it is easy to see how a 
morbid psychological state would be induced. 

During the last year he became obsessed with the thought of 
death. The Requiem he believed to have been commissioned by a 
supernatural being for his own funeral; and during a walk in the 
Prater he made the famous remark to his wife: “ Ich fiihle mich 
zu sehr. Mit mir dauert es nicht mehr lange. Gewiss hat man mir 
Gift gegeben ’’—a remark which started the baseless rumour that 
he had been poisoned by his rival composer Salieri. 

The physical signs seem consistent with Graves’s disease leading 
to cardiac failure. While working at ‘The Magic Flute’ he 
several times “ fainted from fatigue’. His weakness increased, 
his hands and feet swelled, he had sudden fits of vomiting, and for 
the last fortnight of his life he had to take to his bed. But he was 
always fully conscious, and even during the last days he continued 
to work on his Requiem. When friends visited him he went through 
with them the parts already completed and gave them indications 
of his plan for the completion of the work. One evening he begged 
his sister-in-law to stay with his wife during the night, since he was 
certain death was imminent. Later in the night he said farewell 
to his relations, turned towards the wall and died soon after mid- 
night on December 5, 1791. 

There is no sign in Mozart’s life of a tubercular disease. No 
mention is made of any cough; and only during the very last days 
of his life is his temperature mentioned. The fact that he was fully 
conscious the whole time proves that his disease cannot have been 
tubercular meningitis. That also excludes paralysis, which was a 
not uncommon disease among the great men of that time. The 
attacks of sickness from which Mozart suffered and which were 
believed to be the beginning of uraemia could equally well have 
been caused by Graves’s disease, in severe cases of which repeated 
and continued vomiting is quite usual. The attacks of unconscious- 
ness, too, do not necessarily support Kasselroller’s diagnosis of 
uraemia. Mozart’s attacks of faintness never lasted long, and when 
an attack was over he was completely conscious. Typical uraemic 
attacks, on the other hand, are often accompanied by cramp and 
are followed by deep unconsciousness. The swellings of the hands 
and feet, which are mentioned in the last days of his life, are also 
not conclusive evidence of a kidney inflammation. Graves’s disease, 
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when death is approaching, is characterized by a severe loss of 
strength and heart-failure, leading to stasis and oedema. 

It is striking how nervousness, ardour and a feverish restlessness 
prevailed while physical strength decreased. This is typical of 
Graves’s disease, but unusual in most other illnesses. The nervous 
cardiac condition considered in conjunction with the pictures of 
Mozart after 1782 point strongly to the hypothesis that Mozart 
after 1782 suffered from Graves’s disease and, in 1791, died from it. 

If Mozart had died of kidney disease it is likely that the physicians 
would have been able to diagnose it, instead of contenting them- 
selves with the vague term of “ hitziges Frieselfieber”’. Graves’s 
disease, on the other hand, could hardly have been recognized. 
This disease had, as a matter of fact, been described by an English- 
man, Parry, in 1782, but had more or less fallen into oblivion, 
until rediscovered by Graves and finally described in detail by 
Basedow in the year 1840. It is highly unlikely that an Austrian 
physician in 1791 could have known about it and made the 
diagnosis. 

It cannot be claimed that the evidence here presented amounts 
to more than a plausible suggestion; but it contains the possibility 
of further verification. With the striking signs of Graves’s disease 
in mind, significant details might be seen in an examination of 
Mozart’s correspondence at this period, and the characteristic 
trembling of the hands may be revealed in the manuscripts of letters 
and music of the last year. 


RECENT SCHUBERT DISCOVERIES 
By Maurice J. E. BRown 


Amon private collections of Schubert’s manuscripts one of the 
most recently formed and, to-day, quite the most important is 
that of Konsul Otto Taussig of Malm6, Sweden. In his collection 
of autographs is a number of unknown and unpublished works. 
These are juvenilia of Schubert’s, belonging to the earliest years 
of his compositional life, probably 1811 and 1812. Of minor 
significance in the huge body of his total work, not one is devoid 
of intrinsic interest to the scholar; they all shed some light on 
his methods of composition, his youthful influences, his musical 
ambitions, his work of that time which has been published, and on 
chronological questions. 

The above dates for each of these youthful essays are conjectural 
for the reason that not one of the manuscripts is dated by Schubert 
himself. The fact seems to invalidate Grove’s surmise that Schubert’s 
careful dating of his pieces derives from his methodical father. 
If it were so, we should find evidence for it in the earliest work, 
whereas, in fact, it is during and after 1813 that the meticulous 
assessment of dates, at the beginning, and even at the end of com- 
positions, begins. This suggests that his lessons with Salieri may have 
prompted the habit, rather than his father’s precept and example. 

The unpublished works in the Taussig manuscripts consist of 
five sets, as follows: 

I, THREE MOVEMENTS FOR STRING QUARTET. 
(a) Andante in C major (2/4): final section missing. 
(6) Andante in A minor (6/8): complete. 
(¢) Allegro con spirito in C minor (3/4): final section missing. 
II, FRAGMENT OF A STRING QUARTET MOVEMENT. 
One flat (probably F major) (4/4): first and final sections 
missing. 
III. Overture D major (FULL SCORE). 
Adagio (3/4) (complete): Allegro (C) (final section missing). 
IV. SympHony In D MAJOR—FIRST MOVEMENT (FULL SCORE). 
Adagio (3/4) (complete): Allegro con spirito (C) (final 
section missing). 
\V. THREE PIECES FOR PIANOFORTE. 
(a) Fantasia (for clavicembalo) in C minor: Largo, Andantino, 
Allegro. (3/4). 
b) Minuetto No. 1 in C major (3/4). 
c) Minuetto No. 2 in F major (3/4). 
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These autographs were all, originally, part of the large bulk 
of Schubert manuscripts in the possession of Diabelli, Schubert's 
chief publisher during his lifetime. Their history is simply that of 
subsequent ownership on the part of Diabelli’s successors, that is, 
C. A. Spina (1852), F. Schreiber (1872), then A. Cranz of Hamburg 
At the time of the publication of the Gesamtausgabe by Breitkopf & 
Hartel (1874-97) a large number of the Cranz manuscripts was 
examined by the editors of that work, but some were left unpublished, 
and a few were withheld from publication by Brahms. Details 
of the history of these manuscripts are given by Otto Erich Deutsch 
in the preface to his *‘ Schubert. Thematic Catalogue of his works 
in their chronological order’. Eventually the manuscripts listed 
above have come into the possession of Konsul Otto Taussig. 

I. The most interesting part of the collection is a sheaf of 
papers containing the already published overture to the play 
* Der Teufel als Hydraulikus’ (1812), and, on the last nine pages, 
three movements for string quartet. These oblong folio pages 
are hand-ruled with eleven staves, and so Schubert was obliged, 
somewhere on each page, to compress his quartet score on to 
three staves: he usually placed the two violins together, but on 
one occasion cello and viola share a stave. 

The interest of these pieces is external as well as internal, 
that is, it concerns the musicological as well as the musical approach. 
No one who has studied the early string quartets of Schubert, 
and gone to the Revisionsbericht supplement of the Gesamtausgabe 
for information on their manuscript sources, can fail to realize that 
the whole matter is confused and questionable. The chronological 
disorder was largely cleared up by Otto Erich Deutsch in his article 
in the issue of ‘ Music & Letters’ for January, 1943 (‘ The 
Chronology of Schubert’s String Quartets’). But from the infor- 
mation in the Revisionsbericht we learn that. two of Schubert’s 
first three quartets (those in “ mixed’ keys) have not been pub- 
lished at all, since the publication of one only was considered 
necessary as an example of the style: the autographs of the two 
vetoed quartets have since disappeared. From the next two or 
three quartets, movements, or parts of movements, are missing; 
minuets have been included because they were found in the written- 
out parts, although they were absent in the autograph scores; dates 
are sometimes surmised from contiguous manuscripts—a practice, 
with Schubert, of which one should be wary. 

These string-quartet manuscripts which have newly come to 
light solve some of the riddles, but pose fresh ones. 

(a) Andante in C major. We find ourselves up against a difficulty 
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at the very outset. The first sketch consists of 30 bars of a slow 
movement in C major; it is written on the back of the last page of 
the ‘ Hydraulikus ’ overture. The movement was not unfinished— 
the pages containing the remainder have been lost. The writing is 
not in Schubert’s ‘ compositional’ hand, but proves the manu- 
script to be his transcription. The music is identical, as far as it 
goes, with the Andante in C, for pianoforte solo, published in the 
Gesamtausgabe (Ser. XI: no. g). The autograph of the piano 
piece bears the date September 9g, 1812. It would be unsound to 
say definitely which of the two conceptions is the earlier one, since 
the quartet version is undated; but, as will be seen later, the 
date of the quartet movement is almost certainly October, 1812, 
so that it appears as if Schubert were merely instrumenting the 
pianoforte piece. 

An added complication is found in the manuscript of the String 
Quartet in By (Ser. V: no. 3). Schubert’s own dates for this 
work are November 19, 1812-February 21, 1813. Among the 
sketches for the slow movement there are four attempts to settle 
on a congenial melody. The second attempt, immediately rejected, 
is identical with the theme of the quartet fragment and the piano- 
forte piece: it is written in F major (see Ex. I at the end of this 
paper). Its resemblance to the theme of the ‘ Figaro’ overture 
is obvious; that could be taken as the reason for Schubert’s prompt 
rejection did we not know that already he had based a whole 
movement upon it. It is likely that the penning of the theme 
was unconscious self-repetition, and that it was cancelled as soon 
as the fact was realized. This seems the only possible solution, 
although an unsatisfactory one. 

(b) Andante in A minor. The second piece in these nine pages 
is another Andante, complete, and consisting of 78 bars. It is 
a Siciliano movement, characteristic of its period rather than 
of its composer; for one thing, it is too sectional in construction, 
and for another, the melodic interest is largely confined to the 
first violin, the lower strings moving chromatically in a monotonous 
trochaic metre. There are a few Schubertian touches, effective 
imitations and rhythms, and these show what he was to make of 
this type of movement in after-years, notably in the finale of the 
‘Death and the Maiden’ quartet. But this early movement 
draws too mechanically on the basic emotions and sonorities of 
the minor mode to arouse any great interest. The music is incan- 
tatory in effect, but the spirits fail to materialize. This opinion 
of the movement, it is necessary to add, is only reached if we judge 
the piece by Schubert’s own standards of contemporary excellence. 
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(c) Allegro con spirito in C minor. It is quite otherwise with 
the third piece, the exposition section of a vigorous, almost scherzo- 
like finale. The opening bars are quoted in my Ex. II. At the 
close of the fragment there are the usual double bar-lines and 
repeat marks. These occur at the foot of a page and the rest is 
lacking. Now in the notes to the String Quartet in C (Ser. V: no. 2) 
for which Schubert’s date is September 30, 1812, the Revisions- 
bericht has the following: 


Schubert wrote the first movement of this quartet at the end of 
the score of the Kyrie in D (Ser. XIV: no. 14). At the close of the 
movement stand the words “ Finis primae partis”. The remaining 
movements stand on loose leaves. Schubert subsequently numbered 
the movements in pencil. It is clear that one—apparently a slow— 
movement has been lost, and from the finale the exposition is 
missing. 

The surviving pages of this finale are then quoted in full, and 
they show the course of the movement from the start of the develop- 
ment section to its close in C minor. My Ex. III gives the beginning 
of the quotation. The third piece in the Taussig MSS. is thus 
shown to be the missing exposition of this finale to the String 
Quartet in C. Schubert’s pencil marking, at the head of the 
movement, “ No. 4”, indicates its position as a fourth movement. 
His marking at the head of the Siciliano, “‘ No. 2”, means that the 
slow movement is also found. The words which follow ‘‘ No. 2” 
confirm this—‘‘ ad Quartetto ”’. 

In spite of its piecemeal condition—the first movement and 
the minuet published in the Gesamtausgabe, the slow movement 
and the first part of the finale still in manuscript, and the close 
of the finale printed in the Revisionsbericht—the quartet is no 
longer a fragment but a complete whole, and is notable as being 
Schubert’s first preserved composition in classical sonata form: 
it precedes the first symphony by a year, and the first sonata for 
pianoforte by well over a year. With a finale in the tonic minor 
the key-scheme is somewhat unusual, but that is an unimportant 
detail. It is a temptation to exaggerate the importance of newly 
discovered juvenilia by the great composers, but it would be absurd 
not to recognize and admit the spontaneity, vigour and competence 
of this particular finale in C minor. It is, admittedly, imbued 
with Mozart, and none the worse for it; but only Schubert could 
have written it and its total effect is captivating. 

The relegation of these two movements to the String Quartet 
in C means that they were written during, or soon after, October, 
1812, and this approximate date may be that of the fragmentary 
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Andante in C major which precedes them. The question is raised: 
was this first fragment considered by Schubert as a possible slow 
movement for the quartet, but discarded in favour of the next 
movement in A minor? Did he discard it because it was simply 
an instrumented version of a piece for pianoforte? It seems 
impossible to find a definite answer to the question. 

II. Fragment of a string quartet movement. This fragment 
is found on the two sides of a single leaf of upright folio paper 
16-stave ruling and it consists of 34 bars; it is part of a movement 
whose beginning is lost, and it breaks off abruptly before the end 
of the second page on a cadence in C. Its style and material suggest 
the second half of an exposition section and, if this is so, the fragment 
is from a first movement in F. It is concerned with an attractive 
treatment of a scale-figure in G minor, and resembles the corres- 
ponding section of the string quartet in Bp which has already been 
mentioned. Schubert may have used the material for this quartet, 
and in that case it dates from the autumn of 1812. It is reasonable 
to deduce from the style of the handwriting that it represents 
Schubert’s first writing down, and is not a fair copy. 

There is, in all these movements, a frequent use of full chord 
tremolos spread across the four instruments, a dramatic device 
which Schubert used to the end in his string quartet writing 
(though more sparingly in the mature work), and its finest mani- 
festation is in the last one of all, the string quartet in G (1826). 
It is a perfectly legitimate device, and one questions the censure 
implied when it is dubbed “ orchestral”. Moreover, anyone 
acquainted with budding string-players knows that the excitement 
of tremolo bowing has a great attraction for them; Schubert 
wrote these early quartets for home performance, and knew how to 
please his father and brothers. His tremolos are marked pp as well 
as ff, and the parts move freely within the reiterated chords. The 
device gives a touch of instrumental colour quite as permissible 
as the use of pizzicato, for instance, which he also uses in these 
early quartets, and to good effect. 

III. Overture in D. This work (headed by Schubert ‘ Ouvertura ’) 
is very early; the material alone reveals its immaturity, while 
the calligraphic style is blatantly schoolboyish. The opening 
is not only legible: young Schubert wrote the names of his instru- 
ments boldly and stylishly in Latin script, the bar-lines were 
carefully ruled from top to bottom after each bar was finished, 
and the instrumental indications are full to excess. In places 
the music has first been pencilled and then inked over. This 
close attention to minutiae disappears as the work progresses. 
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Andante in C major which precedes them. The question is raised: 
was this first fragment considered by Schubert as a possible slow 
movement for the quartet, but discarded in favour of the next 
movement in A minor? Did he discard it because it was simply 
an instrumented version of a piece for pianoforte? It seems 
impossible to find a definite answer to the question. 

II. Fragment of a string quartet movement. This fragment 
is found on the two sides of a single leaf of upright folio paper 
16-stave ruling and it consists of 34 bars; it is part of a movement 
whose beginning is lost, and it breaks off abruptly before the end 
of the second page on a cadence in C, Its style and material suggest 
the second half of an exposition section and, if this is so, the fragment 
is from a first movement in F. It is concerned with an attractive 
treatment of a scale-figure in G minor, and resembles the corres- 
ponding section of the string quartet in By which has already been 
mentioned. Schubert may have used the material for this quartet, 
and in that case it dates from the autumn of 1812. It is reasonable 
to deduce from the style of the handwriting that it represents 
Schubert’s first writing down, and is not a fair copy. 

There is, in all these movements, a frequent use of full chord 
tremolos spread across the four instruments, a dramatic device 
which Schubert used to the end in his string quartet writing 

though more sparingly in the mature work), and its finest mani- 
festation is in the last one of all, the string quartet in G (1826). 
It is a perfectly legitimate device, and one questions the censure 
implied when it is dubbed “orchestral”. Moreover, anyone 
acquainted with budding string-players knows that the excitement 
of tremolo bowing has a great attraction for them; Schubert 
wrote these early quartets for home performance, and knew how to 
please his father and brothers. His tremolos are marked pp as well 
as ff, and the parts move freely within the reiterated chords. The 
device gives a touch of instrumental colour quite as permissible 
as the use of pizzicato, for instance, which he also uses in these 
early quartets, and to good effect. 

III. Overture in D. This work (headed by Schubert ‘ Ouvertura ’) 
is very early; the material alone reveals its immaturity, while 
the calligraphic style is blatantly schoolboyish. The opening 
is not only legible: young Schubert wrote the names of his instru- 
ments boldly and stylishly in Latin script, the bar-lines were 
carefully ruled from top to bottom after each bar was finished, 
and the instrumental indications are full to excess. In places 
the music has first been pencilled and then inked over. This 
close attention to minutiae disappears as the work progresses. 
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It contains many crossings-out and recommencings. At the foot 
of the first page appear the words, “N. 40. Eigenthum von 
(=property of) C. A. Spina.” The manuscript is written on thirteen 
sides of upright folio, of 12-stave ruling; the last pages are missing. 

If the work belongs to 1812, there are, in all, five overtures 
in D of that year; but the immaturity of this particular one places 
it below the other four in worth and suggests an earlier period than 
theirs. It is written for an orchestra comprising full strings and 
wind, and demands four trombones. The instrumentation is that 
of the beginner, being overladen and ornate, and the whole orchestra 
is kept going for long passages at full strength (particularly the 
trombones, which, occupied mainly with diminished sevenths, are 
given very few blank bars throughout!). In those days Schubert 
was a valued member of the students’ orchestra at the City Seminary, 
even acting as its conductor in the absence of Ruzicka, the visiting 
music-master; but he was only a boy still, and not then immune 
from the temptation to use crudely noisy effects. 

The Adagio introduction, 28 bars long, is litthke more than a 
series of preliminary chording, bombastic and noisy, with hardly 
any melodic interest. What obtains is first announced by the 
clarinet (see Ex. IV). 32 bars of the following Allegro are 
preserved; it opens quietly with the idea I quote in Ex.V, but 
within the space of a few bars the whole orchestra is in ful! cry, 
and so continues until the restatement of the opening in B», 28 
bars later. 

The interest of the overture lies in the fact that at some later 
period Schubert returned to it and used the material for the first 
movement of a symphony; the manuscript of this movement 
is the fourth item in the list of the Taussig manuscripts given above. 

IV. First movement of a Symphony in D. The mere look of 
this fragment suggests a later period than that of the overture just 
considered. The handwriting is neat, business-like and orderly, 
with none of the boldness and flourish of the work from which it 
was adapted. Only three trombones are called for; they are not 
so named in the score, but they appear at the foot of the staves 
as in the overture score, and their material is similar to that in 
the overture. Schubert has called the work “ Sinfonie ”’ 
it is unsigned and undated. 

If one confesses not to know off-hand how many hemidemisemi- 
quavers there are in a double-dotted quaver does the frank admission 
impugn one’s musical scholarship? Perhaps those who consider 
that Schubert’s musical education was defective will be interested 
to know that he, in fact, was obliged to do a little research into 
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the matter. At the foot of the first page of his symphony score, 
on a spare stave, he can be seen subdividing a crotchet to investigate 
whether the opening quaver of his upward rushing scale-figure 
should carry a double or a triple dot! 

The lengthy and cumbrous material of the overture is admirably 
condensed, and given greater significance. The orchestration is 
lightened, and the trombones used sparingly. The Adagio section 


is reduced from 28 bars to 11, and the clarinet melody, shorn of 


its semiquavers, is used in free imitation between violin and flute, 
oboe and bassoon. Of the Allegro con moto which follows only 19 
bars have been preserved; it finishes abruptly at the end of a page 
and, obviously, more of the movement was written, even if it were 
not finished. ‘This section also is excellently derived from its parent 
material, more telling in its simplicity, and building up slowly, this 
time, to an orchestral climax. What the overture theme has 
become will be seen in Ex. VI. The work may be Schubert’s 
first attempt at a symphony. His earliest preserved complete 
symphony, No. 1 in D, was not finished until October, 1813. 

V. Three pieces for Pianoforte-—These three pieces are 
contemporary with the Overture (No. 3 above), and almost certainly 
date prior to 1812. They occupy seven and a half sides of upright 
folio, ruled with 12 staves. At the foot of page one is found an 
indication similar to that on the overture manuscript: ‘ Eigenthum 
N. go C. A. Spina” (not by the same hand). Yet another hand 
has written of these three pieces, in the bottom left corner: ‘ 14, 
15 et 16”. At the top of the page appears in pencil this polyglot 
comment; ‘ Wahrscheinlich mit Orchester: vide N. 2 Trombe: ” 
This refers to the fact that at the start of Minuet No. 2 the fanfare- 
like opening has been labelled by Schubert * Trombe”’. But it 
is doubtful whether the young composer intended the minuet to 
be so interpreted; it is quite pianistic, if massive, in style. Other 
early pieces of Schubert for piano bear occasional orchestral 
indications: the duet fantasia of 1810, for example. The manu- 
script of these three pieces has Schubert’s name at the head, in 
Latin script. 

The same bold, heavy writing characterizes the manuscript, 
as can be seen in the Overture score. The dynamic and tempo 
indications are given in large Latin script, but there is a careful 
and straightforward manner in the setting down of the notes 
which redeems the appearance of the score somewhat. (a) The 
first piece is a fantasia (not so called) in C minor, for 
“ Clavicembalo”’. It might almost be considered as Schubert’s 
fantasia on Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor (K. 475)! The opening 
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Largo section (16 bars) is marked pianissimo im the first bar, and 
from there onward there are several decrescendo marks, as well 
as the word in full. From what must be an inaudible last bar 
we pass to an Andantino in E major (46 bars). If the opening of 
Mozart’s Fantasia broods over Schubert’s youthful Largo, it takes 
complete charge for a while (see Ex. VII), but the music soon 
drops the delicacy of its model, and above left-hand arpeggios 
the melody swoops and soars with coloratura abandon. Towards 
the close of the section Mozart appears again (K. 475, Piu Allegro, 
bars 29-36). There follows a short episode marked Allegro, in 
C minor, (9 bars), written in close, chromatic three-part harmony, 
and to conclude the work a return is made to the theme of the Largo, 
this time extended to 18 bars. The whole piece is similar in style 
to the duet fantasia of 1811. 

(b) and (c). The two minuets are written m a martial, flam- 
boyant manner, with sudden and explosive ffs, and massive 
chords for both hands. Any suggestion of grace and elegance in the 
title is contradicted by this inflexible music. Both pieces start 
with a conventional 8-bar phrase marked for repeat. The second 
part of each is irregular: the first minuet having a 13-bar section, 
the s@cond, one of 10 bars. The trio of each dance is more charac- 
teristic, being more melodious and flowing than its minuet. That 
belonging to the second dance is an excellent example, with a 
typically long-spanned Schubertian tune. 

Poring over these early pieces of Schubert, one is forcibly 
reminded of the implications of the artistic period in which he 
worked: the forms—sonata, minuet, overture, rondo—ready-made 
and waiting to be filled, the traditional influences in the air merely 
to be felt, absorbed, and allowed free play, the warm, early- 
Romantic harmony at everybody’s finger-tips, sentiment, spontaneity 
and simplicity not then at a discount; no inhibitions, no problems, 
no ideological and few political considerations, no complex harmonic 
and tonal schemes, no colossal orchestras, no overbearing weight 
of two centuries’ masterpieces, no critics worth mentioning. And 
for the young Schubert, fluent, industrious, and eager, numbers 
of admiring friends, relations and schoolfellows to please. <A 
golden age! 

Two further matters concerning Schubertian research may be 
mentioned in conclusion, matters upon which the Gesamtausgabe 
is perforce silent. They have arisen from the detailed investiga- 
tions which Otto Erich Deutsch has been making in connection 
with the compilation of his thematic catalogue. 

The first concerns the Adagio in Dp, which is known mainly 
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to the public in a mutilated form as the introductory movement 
(transposed into E major) of Op. 145. The Rondo, which it is 
made to serve as a kind of prelude, has recently, on the long- 
standing recommendation of Ludwig Scheibler, Hans Koltzsch 
and others, been restored to its true context as the finale of Schubert’s 
Sonata, No. 6, in E minor (June, 1817). It is now time to restore 
the Adagio to its rightful place. This is none other than in the 
Sonata in F minor, written at Zseliz in September, 1818, of which 
it is the slow movement. This incomplete work (first movement, 
scherzo, and finale) was published in the Supplement to the 
Gesamtausgabe (Series XXI: no. 12) in 1897. The original 
autograph was part of the great Witteczek collection, already 
mentioned, as was also the manuscript copy of the Adagio in Dp. 

The external evidence for this restoration lies in an old manu- 
script catalogue of Schubert’s works for piano and violin (possibly 
in Diabelli’s hand), in which the incipit of the Adagio in Db is 
quoted as belonging to the Sonata in F minor. The catalogue was 
in the possession of the descendants of Kreissle at Vienna, when 
examined, about 1930, by Deutsch. Internal evidence is slight, 
but confirms the other; the more mature style and intrinsic worth 
of the Adagio would place it later than the Rondo, first sketched 
early in 1817. At this point in Schubert’s career eighteen months or 
so was a considerable period: in less than a year after this time he was 
to write the ‘ Trout’ quintet. There is also the key of the movement 
to take into account: Dp serves as a plausible link in the tonal 
scheme of first movement—F minor, slow movement—Db, scherzo 

E major. The sonata remains unfinished, even with the restored 
slow movement, but little more than routine work needs to be 
done to complete it'. It is Schubert’s eleventh sonata for pianoforte. 

The second matter concerns the song ‘ Frihlingsglaube’ 
of which yet another, a third, autograph has recently been found. 
The other two were used as sources for the two versions of the song 
printed in the Gesamtausgabe, Series XX: nos. 380 a & b. The 
first of these autographs, dated 1820, now in the possession of the 
former Prussian State Library in Berlin, seems to be a copy of a 
pre-existing sketch (not preserved). The words of the first stanza 
only are written in, and one or two other details are left unattended 
to. The second autograph, which now appears to be Schubert's 
third conception of the song, is dated November, 1822. It was used 
for the original edition, Op. 20, no. 2, published by Sauer & 
Leidesdorf of Vienna, on April 10, 1823, and also for the second 


! The three movements in the Gesamtausgabe were completed by Walter Rehberg 
and published in the Steingraber Edition. 
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version of the song in the Gesamtausgabe; this autograph now 
seems to be lost. It was part of Joseph Kafka’s collection (Vienna) 
and was sold at Charavay (Paris) in 1891. 

That there must have been another manuscript is clear from 
a letter of Schubert’s written on October 31, 1822, to Joseph 
Hiittenbrenner. In this peremptory note he asks Hittenbrenner 
to withdraw the manuscripts of the songs intended for Op. 20 from 
the publisher, as he wishes, he says, to make some “ very important 
alterations’. The third autograph of the song, which has lately 
been discovered by Dr. Hans Halm, Director of the Music Depart- 
ment at the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, in Munich, is almost 
certainly the manuscript which Schubert withdrew. Examination 
of the version bears out the supposition. It is dated, like the first 
version, 1820, and is in the same key, Bh; it is a kind of link between 
this first version and the final published form. With each successive 
writing down some detail of improvement is contributed. In this 
connection a letter from Mandyczewski to Brahms is of interest: 
on July 19, 1893 he wrote “... We exclaim in amazement at 
the great number of his songs, but not even yet do we fully appreciate 
how the majority of those which he has written out two, three—and 
yes, even four—times, show successive progress. He is not like 
Beethoven for whom one sketch was sufficient. His work is carried 
out at once; he has genius and patience. And if a piece is finished 
the first time—but it must be finished!—then it is completely written 
out once again, and, in being so, is readjusted in greater matters 
as well as—and this notably so—in points of detail also. So he 
has written out the ‘ Erlkénig’ four times, ‘Der Taucher’, 
‘Nahe des Geliebten’, ‘ Fischers Klagelied’,?  ‘ Wanderer’ 
and many, many others twice, ‘ An Emma’, ‘ Dem Unendlichen ’, 
etc., three times. The alterations concern now the tempo and 
directions to the singer, now (connected with them) the time 
[barring ?]*—so that one sees how the whole idea of the poem 
becomes clear to him, now the contours of melody and rhythm, now 
modulation, and consequently, I may say, the distribution of light 
and shade, now the compass of the voice, the pianoforte part, and 
other technical matters besides. Often the particular alteration is 
small, but it stands at so critical a place that it is as if a teacher 
had indicated it 7 

The most notable difference between the first version of the 
song and the newly discovered version is in the barring of the 


** Fischerlied ’ or ‘ Schafers Klagelied ’ may be meant here: the first was written 
out three times, the second twice. 


Taktart ’, misread as “* Textart ’’ and so printed in the published 


3 The word is 
letters. 
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prelude which takes the form I show in Ex. VIII. In addition to the 
different distribution of accent in this well-known phrase, the entry 
of the voice now follows hard upon the close of the pianoforte 
prelude. There are, altogether, fifteen modifications in the second 
version, each suggesting an addition to the first; some of them are 
slight, but a few are more important. In two places the melody is 
doubled in the tenor part of the accompaniment; the famous 
treatment of the words “alles wenden” has not vet reached its 
final perfect and appealing form, but the second time the ornamenta- 
tion of the melody: is simplified. The extreme clearness of the 
handwriting and the detail suggest that it has been prepared for 
publication. The second stanza is, this time, not written in below 
the song, but the whole of the music is repeated, with slight changes 
in the melody to accommodate a variation in accentual fall between 
the lines 

Die Linden Liifte sind erwacht, 

Sie sauseln und weben Tag und Nacht, 
in the first verse, and these in the second: 

Die Welt wird schéner mit jedem Tag, 

Man weiss nicht, was noch werden mag, 
and this is how the song appeared in the published form. It is 
an illustration of Schubert’s meticulous attention to what really 
mattered in verbal accent. 

What were the “ very important alterations ’’ which he wished 
to make when he withdrew this version from the publishers? To 
begin with, he restored the original barring of the prelude, whether 
to its improvement is a debatable point. In his book ‘ Schubert’s 
Songs’ Richard Capell has drawn attention to the charm of the 
rhythmic waywardness of this prelude (p. 50), and the altered 
barring had, perhaps, emphasized the unexpectedness; but 
Schubert must have thought otherwise. The entry of the voice is 
now, as in the first form, delayed for nearly a whole bar after the 
close of the pianoforte prelude. Then Schubert transposed the 
song, certainly to its advantage, into the softer key of Ab. He 
retained the doubling in the tenor part; he again modified the 
ornamentation of the melody to “alles wenden”, and nearly 
reverted to its original form—but the simplicity of the second 
conception persists. None of these alterations could really be 
called “important”, but there were, of course, two other songs in 
Op. 20—‘ Sei mir gegriisst’ and ‘ Hanflings Liebeswerbung ’-— 
and these may have been considerably modified. 
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LISZT: A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
LETTER 


By ALBERT SCHOLZ 


Wuite Rome was his headquarters from 1861 to 1868—a significant 
period in his multifarious career—Liszt continued to travel tar 
and wide, especially in 1866, a year which James Huneker in his 
book on Liszt calls “a record of travel.” In a letter of January 14, 
1866, to Franz Brendel, editor of the *‘ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik ’, 
Liszt expresses his intention of going about March 1 to Paris, where 
his Esztergom Mass* is to be sung at St. Eustache. For the time 
being he does not wish to publish his oratorio ‘St. Elisabeth °. 
He wants it to appear the next year in an illustrated edition with 
a dedication to the King of Bavaria. 

In the letter reproduced in this number of ‘ Music & Letters ’ 
Liszt expresses himself similarly but is more specific. It is principally 
concerned with his visit to Paris. In giving detailed instructions 
he reveals his character both by acknowledging kindness and 
understanding received and also by insisting upon his rights. One 
point is of special interest. He had mentioned the Composers’ 
Convention at Coburg in Bavaria in his January letter to Brendel, 
and was more than disappointed on learning of its cancellation, 
saying: “So no meeting! Instead, war-cries and symphonies 
of bayonets and cannon!” The reference, of course, is to the Seven 
Weeks’ (Austro-Prussian) war. 

Our letter, hitherto unpublished, is in the possession of Hans 
Brand of Syracuse, New York. The addressee’s name is omitted; 
but by comparing it with other letters we reach the conclusion 
that it was written to the Leipzig publisher C. F. Kahnt who, 
after Brendel’s death, was to edit the ‘ Neue Zeitschrift’. Evidence 
is found in a letter from Liszt to Brendel, written after his return 
to Rome (June 19, 1866), in which he says: ‘* Give Kahnt my 
grateful thanks for having carefully carried out my orders from 
Paris.” 

A note or two on the allusions in the letter. Liszt’s ‘ Dante ’ 
symphony was composed in 1855 and published in 1858. Emile 
Ollivier, later one of Napoleon III’s ministers, was Liszt’s 


Missa Solemnis for the consecration of the basilica at Esztergom in Hungary. 


— 1855. First performed at Esztergom (Gran), 1856; in Paris, February 28, 
1606. 
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son-in-law. Carl Riedel, a Leipzig professor, was president of the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein after Brendel’s death. Herewith 
a translation of the letter. 

Dear Sir and Friend, 

Thank you very much for your kindness in forwarding my 
ominous music to Paris. You will hear of its performance next 
month. It has been arranged for the Dante Symphony to be 
performed here on February 22. Immediately afterwards I shall 
leave for Paris. My address there will be, Rue St. Guillaume, 
No. 29, chez Mr. Emile Ollivier, Député. All music is to be sent to 
Mr. Giacomelli, directeur de la Presse musicale, Rue Zicher 45. 
First of all kindly forward the duplicate brass parts of the Dante 
Symphony. Why did Hartel not add them to the string parts as I 
had directed? It would be most disagreeable for me to be busied me. 
with copying in Paris, and I rely on your kindness to save me from on 
this superfluous penance for my sins as a composer. Since the parts 
are autographed Hartel will find no special difficulty in supplying 
you with duplicates. After the Gran Mass at St. Eustache’s 
March 15) the concert with the performance of the Dante Symphony 
will probably follow soon. I therefore repeat my request for the 
quick despatch of the brass parts to Giacomelli. 

To Mr. C. Riedel my hearty thanks. His painstaking care in the 
forwarding of the score flatters me, for it shows how well he thinks 
of my work. I shall send him back his copy before the appointed 
date. 


With sincerest thanks, 
Cordially, 


F. Liszt. 


Rome, February 11, 1866. 

PS.—From February 24 until further notice my address will be 
Paris. For the time being there is nothing new to report to 
Dr. Brendel. As for the Composers’ Convention, I only repeat that _ 
I do not at all insist upon the performance of ‘ Elisaheth’. As for 
answers to the remaining points, I await Brendel’s next letter. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


French Music from the death of Berlioz to the death of Fauré. By Martin 

Cooper. pp. 240. (London: Oxford University Press, 1951. 215. 

The half-century covered by Mr. Cooper’s book is the most fertile, 
varied and confusing period in French musical history. During the 
previous hundred years, if that professional exception Berlioz be excepted, 
the single field cultivated with consistency or distinction had been opera; 
and a great deal of that had not been written by Frenchmen. Yet 
after the Franco-Prussian War and the foundation of the Société Nationale 
in 1871 French music blossomed like the rose in all conceivable and some 
inconceivable directions. That a single country should produce in rapid 
succession the climax of opéra-comique in ‘Carmen’, the mystical 
emotionalism and Teutonic solidity of Franck and d’Indy, the exuberance 
of Chabrier, the poetic impressionism of Debussy, the sensitive classicism 
of Fauré, the meticulous yet exotic artificiality of Ravel, and the chirpy 
insouciance of Les Six, not to mention a host of other distinctive products, 
is surely matter for astonishment; that this profusion should be miscon- 
strued and in part undervalued, not only in England but to some extent 
in France as well, was only to be expected. 

For the tapestry, when the secondary and tertiary figures are added, 
as they are very deftly by Mr. Cooper, appears more complex than ever, 
and we are still very near to it. Mr. Cooper’s method of disentangling 
and identifying the threads is bold and, in a less accomplished writer, 
might only add to confusion. He works gradually through the 
period, decade by decade, examining and criticizing the music more 
or less in the order in which it was written. He is thus able to show 
how the various strains interacted upon one another, and to relate 
composers whose significant work was done late in life (Lalo, Franck, 
Roussel), those who developed young and later took to imitating them- 
selves (Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Ravel), and those who continued all 
their lives to throw off fertile shoots (Fauré), far more precisely to 
the developing pattern than is possible by any other method. This is 
a great service to the reader who has trouble with dates and cannot 
retain much more than births and deaths; and the parallels are extended 
to the other arts in a tabular appendix. But it means that in order to 
gain a complete view of a single composer the reader has to hop from 
chapter to chapter (with the help, it is true, of a full index in two kinds 
of type), and it makes the book difficult to read through. ‘The matter 
is in any case very concentrated. Not only are composers as little known 
in this country as Charles Bordes, Pierre de Breville, Albéric Magnard 
and Florent Schmitt discussed in detail, but Mr. Cooper runs briskly 
through whole categories, for instance the operas of Bruneau and d’ Indy, 
which must be mere names to most musicians outside France. And it 
says much for the balance and acuteness of his criticism of the familiar 
music that we accept without question his estimate of the unfamiliar 
and its relative importance in the total picture. 
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He is particularly illuminating on the Wagnerian mania that swept 
over French music in the eighties, and on the significance and influence 
of Franck, d’Indy and the Schola Cantorum. He draws an important 
distinction between “the purely musical influence of Wagner, which 
had passed its peak by the time of Franck’s death in 1890, and the more 
general and more profound influence of Wagner’s philosophy and 
aesthetics represented at first by the *‘ Revue Wagnérienne’ and then 
by its successor, the ‘ Revue Indépendante ’.”” The former, which was 
felt inevitably throughout the musical world, was assimilated in France 
without causing indigestion, despite the horrified eructations of the 
old school. The latter, partly because Wagner’s aesthetics were ill- 
conceived and ill-expressed in comparison with his music, and partly 
because, manufactured to fit a single Teutonic case, they were wholly 
unsuited to the French genius, hung like a millstone upon the works, 
such as d’Indy’s ‘ Fervaal’, that were consecrated on their altar. 

Mr. Cooper’s elucidation of d’Indy ( who is not persona grata to him) 
makes it very clear why, despite its high ideals and healthy interest in 
antiquarianism and folksong, the Schola Cantorum has produced so 
few composers with anything important to say. The ideals were adum- 
brated by Franck, whose conception of emotion as a moral force was 
totally alien to the French tradition; but they were codified by d’Indy, 
who employed his powerful musical intelligence and capacity for hard 
work to supply his own lack of spontaneous inspiration, and then amplified 
the procedure as a basis for the instruction of others. Mr. Cooper well 
compares this dogmatic method with that of Schénberg. The strong 
supports held out to the least gifted are only too apt to become a strait- 
jacket for the powerful creative imagination. 

On Debussy and Ravel Mr. Cooper is equally discriminating, 
especially in his demonstration that the virtues of each were very closely 
connected with the limitations; each chose a path requiring great 
sureness of foot, but whereas Debussy’s led across new country, Ravel’s 
travelled in spirals within sight of the traditional main road. “ This 
spirit of calculation which marks all Ravel’s music diminishes its stature 
while assuring its effectiveness. . . . His cool head prevents him from 
ever falling into banalities or committing extravagances, but it also 
prevents him from soaring any great distance above the ground.” The 
art of both was in part a reaction against the ethical emotionalism of 
the Franck school, but towards 1914 it had, in Mr. Cooper’s apt phrase, 
developed “signs of excessive inbreeding”, and another reaction was 
inevitable. The form it took was not a return to any aesthetic or musical 
principle, but the replacement of one sophistication by another. Instead 
of the elliptical and exquisite, the younger composers with Cocteau 
as standard-bearer pursued the deliberately banal. 

Mr. Cooper is very severe with this group, not without reason. He 
recognizes the slender talent and totemistic significance of Satie (‘‘ the 
perfect protestant, the purge after the banquet, an historical necessity ”’), 
while refusing to swallow the excessive praise bestowed upon him in 
some quarters. His final comment on the work of Milhaud, Poulenc 
and Honegger is that it seems planned ‘“ with only the most superficial 
consideration for the quality of the material or the nature of the musical 
genre attempted. . . . The most heterogeneous elements are combined, 
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the most difficult problems solved (or shelved) by means of a technical 
dexterity and a self-confident fluency which is, in the last resort, sheer 
bluff. This bluff has no doubt an artistic quality (did not Cocteau 
proclaim the possibilities of hoax?), but more than bluff is needed 
to treat of Antigone and Joan of Arc, to write a mass or a string quartet 
comparable in musical quality with the great masses and quartets of the 
past.” This needed saying. The origins of the movement were almost 
as much literary as musical; and it is a deficiency of sheer music (despite 
the ceaseless activity of the presses) that has called the bluff. The | 
only products of the true classical spirit that Mr. Cooper discovers in 
French music between the wars are the last works of Fauré and Roussel. 
While Mr. Cooper’s over-all picture and his generalized criticism 
of the leading composers are beyond praise, there are points of detail 
with which it is possible to quarrel. His understandable distaste for 
the conventional position of the ballet in nineteenth-century Paris 
opera makes him unfair to the ballet music in Gounod’s operas (“‘ the 
most carelessly written and unoriginal music in the scores ’’) and leads 
him to underrate Delibes, to whom—and to Chabrier—he surprisingly 
denies a gift for original melody. On the other hand he clearly has a 
tenderness for Massenet. Not that objection can be taken to this; 
indeed Romain Rolland’s remark about “ the Massenet that slumbers 
at the heart of every Frenchman” suggests that it is an invaluable 
adjunct for the critic of French music. But it does once or twice lead him 
into something not far off special pleading. It is surely not relevant to 
Massenet’s defence that “ his detractors have mostly been men of higher 
ideals and sometimes of greater potentialities, but few of them have in 
practice achieved anything so near perfection in any genre, however 
humble, as Massenet achieved in his best works.” Mr. Cooper says ’ 
of ‘Sapho’: ‘ The conflict between his mistress and his family in the 
young man’s emotions . . . would probably seem as unreal and exag- 
gerated to a sophisticated modern audience as does the parallel situation 
in ‘Carmen’. But does the * Carmen” situation in its context ever 
seem unreal and exaggerated? Mr. Cooper points out that Massenet 
could never have conceived such a drama as ‘ Louise’, in which the 
heroine is represented as quite right to leave her family for her 
lover, and comments: ‘ But once Charpentier had attempted it 
successfully, Massenet’s heroines began to date”. Surely the reason 
why Massenet’s later heroines date is that they were not convincingly 
portrayed in terms of his own style; it has nothing to do with 
Charpentier. 
These are small objections. This book is almost certainly the best 
critical estimate of the period yet published anywhere, and it gains 
from Mr. Cooper’s refusal to pitch his claims too high. He believes 
that ‘‘ few countries at any period have been richer in the best music 
of the second rank” than France during this half-century, and antici- 
pates that his book, written for the English reader, will “ in all proba- 
bility seem naive and provincial to any French reader, as callow as 
many foreign studies of English art or literature seem to us.’’ The first 
opinion is nicely judged; the second is altogether too modest. The 
book should be translated into French with all haste. It confers honour 
on both countries. W. D. 
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Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn. By Sir George Grove. With an intro- 
duction by Eric Blom. pp. 394. (London: Macmillan, 1951. 25s.) 

Any verdict on the new, fifth edition of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians’ is still in the future. But in the immediate 
present there will surely be an instant welcome for the book which 
Mr. Blom, the present editor, divined was inherent in the articles by 
Grove on Beethoven, Schubert and Mendelssohn which he is displacing 
and which have now been published as an attractive volume by the 
firm whose forebears were so long allied in friendship and business with 
Grove himself. 

The book makes a perfect companion to Grove’s perennially delight- 
ful *‘ Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies’, and both share this charac- 
teristic: that they have grown out of scattered work written for some 
smaller purpose, but done so well that it eventually became something 
greater than itself. The book on the symphonies originated in programme 
notes for the Crystal Palace Saturday concerts. Readers of to-day, 
for whom music and musical appreciation are available from infancy, 
can hardly guess how much those concerts and Grove’s notes meant 
for those who, as children, made a first acquaintance through them 
with the classical masterpieces. There is still pleasure in remembering 
those many-paged programmes—more like pamphlets than programmes 
—in their blue or orange covers, with copious illustrations in music 
type over which we pored enthusiastically, seated on hard cane chairs 
in the queer, glass-enclosed concert room. Most of the letterpress was 
signed with the initial *‘G”’, and by looking round we could even see 
the author himself, seated in his favourite place in the centre front of 
the gallery, silver-haired, and as absorbed in the music as was Manns 
the conductor, the other most vital person in the room. To hear 
Beethoven’s symphonies thus for the first time was thrilling; even 
more thrilling was it to make acquaintance with Schubert’s greatest 
works through these men whose love for Schubert was a romance and 
almost a religion. Has the beauty of the Andante in the great C major 
ever been quite so searching as then, or the Finale so overwhelming ? 
I doubt it, for the Finale was like the rush of Sirius through space. 

Mr. Blom has reprinted Grove’s articles on Beethoven, Schubert 
and Mendelssohn just as they stood in the first edition of the Dictionary. 
The only exception is that some actual mistakes have been put right 
by corrections in square brackets. Considering how much research 
has been done since Grove wrote, it is surprising how relatively few 
these are. The majority occur in the spelling of names. Every now 
and then something more radical occurs. For instance, Grove states 
that Beethoven dated his last, F major, quartet “‘ Gneixendorf am 30 
Oktober, 1826,” and then one sees Mr. Blom gently admonishing him 
(in brackets) “ am Oktober 26”. A few errors still remain. On page 
nine Haydn, at Bonn, is described as entertaining the chief musicians 
at dinner in his lodging: in point of fact it was the Elector who arranged 
the festivity. A little misprint has crept through on page 130, line 34: 
another on page 263 where Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ symphonies, operas, quartets 
concertos, and other words’ are alluded to instead of ‘* works ”’, and on 
page 320 a dot is missing in bar 2 of the music example. But these are 
trifling things; the book as a whole is admirably set out, and is far 
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easier to consult than when of old the articles were printed in close, 
double-column pages. An index, however, would have increased its 
amenities. 

It is amusing to see how Grove began each article in the approved 
dictionary style, and then, even in first sentences, he is chafing at such 
conventionality and soon is well away into his own warm, eager, per- 
suasive style, which thenceforth flows unchecked even by the necessity 
of providing dictionarial data as he goes along. He takes all along on 
the tide—no small achievement to give so much information in so 
interesting a way! But, over and above that, Grove has created a 
vivid portrait of each of his heroes. In real life his gift for apprehending 
character was remarkable. The group of professors and teachers he 
gathered round him at the Royal College of Music has seldom been 
matched for excellence, and he seemed to have the same sort of intuition 
where men in the past were concerned. Even King David was not too 
far off. Writing the story of David’s life (not in the Dictionary) he said 
afterwards, ‘“‘ When I got him on to the slope leading down into the 
valley where Goliath stood roaring, my heart beat so that I could not 
write.” This power of identifying himself with the past went far to 
offset the fact that Grove was an amateur, not a professional musician. 
He wrote of scenes in the lives of Beethoven and Schubert as if he had 
been an eye-witness. 

His portrait of Beethoven is masterly: the more so in that he realized 
the truth that Beethoven was, before and above all, a composer. He 
would never have agreed with Romain Rolland in thinking that women 
occupied a greater part in Beethoven’s life than that of any other musician, 
though he mentions his love-affairs. But Grove is perfectly honest in 
chronicling Beethoven’s arrogant rudeness, suspicion, uncertain temper, 
occasional double-dealing; and one feels he was wistfully puzzled by the 
discrepancy between these and the nobility and sublimity of the music. 
** If now we ask ”—Grove writes—*‘ what correspondence there is between 
the traits and characteristics thus imperfectly sketched and Beethoven’s 
music, it must be confessed that the question is a difficult one to answer. 
In one point alone the parallel is obvious—namely, the humour, which is 
equally salient in both”. But Grove came near to solving the puzzle 
when he wrote of Beethoven’s treatment of his nephew, ‘ the strong devo- 
tion that seized him . . . and drove him to sacrifice the habits of a 
lifetime; his inexhaustible forgiveness, his yearning tenderness—what are 
these, if properly interpreted, but a dumb way of expressing that noble 
temper which, when uttered in his own musical language, helps to make 
the first movement of the ‘Eroica’ so lofty, so dignified, and so 
impressive ? 

Grove’s truthfulness was like a touchstone. As he worked on the 
Mendelssohn article, which must have been written next, he evidently 
began to discover his hero’s limitations—and at a time when Mendelssohn 
was ranked among the greatest composers. In Grove’s account Mendels- 
sohn’s activities bulk more largely than his music, and in the final 
paragraph Grove asks whether his music does not suffer from his “ habitual 
cheerfulness ’’, compares his happy, fortunate career with the great ills 
which crowded so thickly upon Beethoven and Schubert, but concludes 
(in words which have a strangely contemporary ring), ‘* Let us take the 
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man as we have him. Surely there is enough of conflict and violence in 
life and in art.” 

With Schubert, Grove, like the younger Hiittenbrenner, was bewitched. 
His words glow with loving sympathy; his descriptions of the music 
are in a sense his own sort of music-making, and his account of Schubert’s 
life is the outcome of enthusiastic study. Here Grove was not puzzled 
by the difference between the composer’s life and his music, for he grasped 
the fact, which few realize, that when a human being is charged to the 
utmost with lyric genius there is little margin left for ordinary affairs. 
Grove summed up Schubert thus, ‘‘ He made no impression even on his 
closest friends beyond that of natural kindness, goodness, truth, and 
reserve. His life is all summed up in his music. No memoir of Schubert 
can ever be satisfactory, because no relation can be established between 
his life and his music; or rather, properly speaking, because there is 
no life to establish a relation with. The one scale of the balance is 
absolutely empty, the other is full to overflowing. For when we come 
to the music we find everything that was wanting elsewhere.” 

Alongside these portraits of the three heroes Grove has unwittingly 
drawn a fourth—that of himself. He was a Victorian of the finest sort; 
his extraordinarily wide interests were matched by the breadth and 
depth of his culture. To mid-twentieth-century ears his tacit assumption 
of the Christian values and his linking of musical and moral aspects may 
seem odd, even old-fashioned; but the eternal verities do not change, 
and Grove’s expression of them is none the less true for being couched 
in terms of nineteenth-century thought. Completely sincere, he meant 
every word he wrote; and he was one of those rare characters who, 
strict with themselves, are endlessly charitable (in St. Paul’s meaning 
of the word) towards others. Thus the book that has arisen out of 
Grove’s dictionary articles has in its turn become something greater 
than was designed, and it will bring young musicians of to-day into his 
delightful society, just as he loved to gather them round him during his 


lifetime. M. M. S. 


Vienna’s Golden Years of Music, 1850-1g00. By Eduard Hanslick. Trans- 
lated and edited by Henry Pleasants HI. pp. 341. (London: 
Gollancz, 1951. 18s. 

It was a Viennese half-century with Brahms for its Haydn, Johann 
Strauss for its Mozart, Bruckner for its Beethoven, Wolf for its Schubert. 
Not really golden, then; only silver. But the title of the book, suggesting 
yet another of those meretricious Viennoiseries of which we have had 
many, does not do the contents justice. 

These consist of a selection from Hanslick’s newspaper articles, 
ranging from an essay on ‘ Tannhauser’, written when the author 
was twenty, to a tribute to the younger Johann Strauss, dated 1899, when 
he was seventy-four: and the ogre of Wagnerian literature turns out to be 
still readable. Many must have suspected that the journalist whose 
writings Vienna appreciated for decade after decade cannot have been 
a mere spiteful Beckmesser; and so it turns out. Everyone knows that 
Beckmesser was originally named Veit Hanslich. This was Hanslick’s 
punishment for having fallen out of love with Wagner. Though he 
himself was no model for constancy in love, Wagner could not forgive 
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another’s failure to adore and continue to adore himself. That the 
author of the ‘ Tannhauser’ essay of 1846 should have lapsed from 
grace was treachery, only to be explained by a Jewish element in the 
defaulter. (That Hanslick was not a Jew did not deter Wagner from 
calling him one.) We shall be unimaginative indeed if we blame Wagner. 
When possessed by such a demon as his a man is not to be expected to 
behave quite sanely. At the same time it would be inept to round on 
Hanslick. He had fallen out of love: that was all. 

What a position for him, a man of spirit, to sit in a Vienna drawing- 
room (the year was 1862) and hear Wagner read the text of ‘ Die 
Meistersinger ’, in which Beckmesser was still called Hanslich! He was 
no Beckmesser; and years later, in his autobiography, he vivaciously 
defended himself against the charge. Another man might have made 
more of an effort than Hanslick did to keep an appearance of detachment 
when it came to reporting on the Munich performance of ‘ Die Meister- 
singer” in 1868. It was splenetic to say that the prelude “ would be 
the most unpleasant of all overtures if it were not for the even more 
horrible prelude to ‘ Tristan and Isolde’. The remark damages 
Hanslick, however acute we may find some of his Wagnerian criticism. 
But the harm done has been exaggerated by Wagner’s thurifers. If 
the ‘ Quarterly Review’ had killed Keats there would be a case for 
the suppression of ephemeral criticism. But Keats died from another 
cause. That there is a case for this sort of criticism is proved by the 
interest we find in these essays. To look for everlasting verities in such 
productions would be wrong-headed. The interest lies precisely in the 
temporariness, the spontaneity of such ephemera, an interest that would 
have been lost, with nothing to take its place, if Hanslick had been 
preoccupied with making utterances intended to live as long as time. 
These are the words that sprang up that moment in an intelligent, spirited 
mind; and in the very circumstances resides a certain value. 


It is not fair to represent Hanslick as purely polemical. If he found 
David’s disquisition on the Mastersingers’ rules dry—* like an extract 
from a volume by Wagenseil set to music ’’—he appreciated Pogner’s 
address and “ Am stillen Herd” (which he preferred to the Prize 
Song). We are astonished that he should have missed the poetry of the 
beginning of the third act; but is there not something in his protest 
that Sachs’s hammered criticism of Beckmesser’s serenade is an over- 
worked joke? Hanslick falls for the quintet with all his heart; but he is 
not so dazzled by the last scene as to suppress the natural question, 
** how the same Mastersingers who, the previous day, jeered at Walther’s 
singing as ‘ vain cacophony’ are now so enthralled that they vote him 
the prize and Eva’s hand’’. Throughout this Wagner criticism of his 
there is a searching question of the morality of the celebrated works 
which is not answered by mere denunciation of him as obtuse and pre- 
judiced. On ‘ Tristan’ Hanslick says: 

The incurable sickness is the complete want of freedom of will on the part of the 
two principal characters, both governed by a chemical power. . . . From a tragedy 
we demand above all that the characters act of their own free will and that they 
suffer and succumb accordingly. 

The ‘ Rheingold’ gods he denounces as “ characterized by cove- 
tousness, cunning and breach of contract”. In ‘ Gétterdammerung’ 
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he is outraged by Siegfried’s impersonation of Gunther. Can we withhold 
assent when he says: 

The mitigating device of the magic draught of forgetfulness makes the pro- 
ceedings no less ugly and distasteful. He who gets around his hero’s sensibilities 
in a physical manner by recourse to potions may be a good druggist but he is a 
bad poet. 

Then there is Hagen’s second potion; and Hanslick says: ‘‘ This is 
not a hero but a puppet. A magic potion by which some simpleton 
suddenly becomes aware of all the stupidities he has committed in his 
state of enchantment (or intoxication) is a subject better suited to a 
farce. In tragedy, where a moral will must dominate, it becomes 
absurdity.” Then there is Erda, the fountain of knowledge, ‘ who 
knows absolutely nothing’; and Wotan, ‘ who never knows what is 
needed or does the right thing, who yields in the first drama to a stupid 
giant, in the second to his domineering wife and in the third to an 
impudent youth.” On the Ring itself: 

Of the much-sung power of the Ring, which gives dominion over the world to 
its possessor, there is nothing heard from any of its respective possessors from Wotan 
and Fafner to Briinnhilde. 

These cannot be fairly called pettifogging objections, whatever we 
may think about the justice and the taste of Hanslick’s onslaughts on 
Wagner’s music. Here he says some truly inexplicable things (he, for 
instance, calls the Forging Song in the first act of ‘ Siegfried’ ‘‘ more 
funereal than joyous”’); and his reiterated recommendation of cuts in 
Wagner’s scores impresses one not at all. It is one thing to complain 
about Wagner’s lengths and quite another to suggest an improvement 
by abridgements. In making such a suggestion Hanslick surely over- 
steps the bounds of criticism. He is entitled to his opinion that, ‘‘ When 
an art arrives at a period of utmost luxury it is already on the decline ”’; 
that, “* Wagner’s opera style recognizes only superlatives; but a super- 
lative has no future”; that Wagner’s art is like Victor Hugo’s—the 
product of inner coldness, whatever its show of passion. But it is imper- 
tinent to suggest that Wagner might be improved by a blue pencil. The 
critic is not a composition teacher correcting a student’s exercise. 

Wagner is by no means the only subject of these essays. We read 
with particular interest this experienced journalist’s appreciations of 
the great executants of the time, for instance, Adelina Patti, whom he 
greatly but discriminatingly admired. Biilow, too, he admired, but 
saw the extravagance of his performing the Choral Symphony twice in 
one concert. Bilow, says Hanslick, *‘ baptizes the infidels with a fire- 


hose.” Such a phrase helps to explain the critic’s position at Vienna. ” 


He was vivacious and readable. R.C 


The Rise of English Opera. By Eric Walter White. pp. 335. (London: 

John Lehmann, 1951. 21s.) 

Only a few years ago such a title would have seemed absurd. For 
three centuries English opera, though occasionally turning in its sleep, 
obstinately refused to rise. Now, thanks to the various activities of 
Benjamin Britten, the Arts Council and the new public for opera created 
largely by Sadler’s Wells (at home and on tour) and amateur revivals, 
Rip Van Winkle is indubitably awake. This was a suitable moment 
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for Mr White, who is assistant secretary to the Arts Council, to trace 
the course of the story that winds, like a singularly ill-fated game of 
snakes and ladders, from ‘ Singing Simpkin’ to ‘ Billy Budd’. 

His survey is useful but in some manner disappointing. He is careful 
not to assert it to be a comprehensive history of English opera. 
** Comment and criticism”, he states in his preface, “* have as far as 
possible been drawn from contemporary or near-contemporary sources ”’. 
Many readers will instantly demand the reason why. For the effect 
of this self-denying ordinance is to condemn a great part of the book 
to a dry recital of facts and anecdotes. Contemporary comment is 
often interesting, and Mr. White dredges up some good things, notably 
Barrett’s eulogy of Balfe, which now reads like a devastating damnation 
with faint praise. But in a subject that has been irregularly explored 
and repeatedly misconstrued the reader requires guidance before 
knowing to which fact or tendency he should allot weight. Mr. White 
painstakingly disentangles the titles of Balfe’s operas, which varied from 
country to country and even from theatre to theatre, but says almost 
nothing about their quality. Consequently that picturesque figure 
remains a shadow; and many another minor composer is similarly 
wrapped in the impersonal obscurity of a statistical record. We do not 
want to know what Fitzball or Lord Mount Edgcumbe thought of a 
composer whose music is never played to-day; we want to know what 
Mr. White thinks. When he does venture an opinion it is sometimes an 
odd one; for instance that ‘ The Sorcerer’ is the best of the Sullivan 
operettas, and that there is little reason to rank these works musically 
above the romantic operas of Loder, Barnett and the rest. 

This species of critical non-intervention has more serious consequences. 
{t carries with it a refusal to look behind the bare facts, to ask the question 
why. Surely the remarkable paradox whereby the country that in the 
sixteenth century gave birth to a veritable golden age of drama and 
music should for centuries have fallen so far behind in opera demands 
serious consideration in a book of this kind. Mr. White never grips 
the problem, though he casually mentions some of the evidence. He 
quotes the Parliamentary decree of 1642 closing the theatres on the 
grounds of a supposed antithesis between religion and peace on the 
one hand and art and pleasure on the other. He quotes Collier’s attack 
of 1698 equating the dangers of music and gunpowder: ‘* A Lewd Play 
with good Musick is like a Loadstone Arm’d, it draws much stronger 
than before’. He might have mentioned the antitheatrical puritanism 
of the middle classes in the eighteenth century; the Victorian horror 
of anything approaching contemporary life on the operatic stage (witness 
Chorley’s almost incoherent explosions at the realism of * La Traviata ’) ; 
the popularity of the Rev. H. R. Haweis’s absurdly titled * Music and 
Morals’ (perhaps a quirk of justice induced the author of Chambers’ 
Biographical Dictionary to dub Haweis “‘ writer on music, morals, 


Garibaldi, cremation, etc.’’); the ridiculous pretence that * Samson et 
Dalila’ was an oratorio; Parry’s contemptuous dismissal of the whole 
realm of opera as trivial and unethical. It is surely this Puritan tape- 
worm which sapped the vitality of English opera—and English serious 
drama as well—for 250 years, and which there is at last reason to hope 
that we have purged from our system. ‘“‘ The most difficult rock to 
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surmount is prejudice’, Stanford wrote in 1908, “ the fixed, innate 
dislike of Englishmen to make a new departure”’. But something more 
than a new departure was needed: a complete about-turn. The English 
eighteenth century, at least from about 1740, had the ballad opera 
and the pasticcio for pleasure and the oratorio for edification. The 
nineteenth century maintained romantic opera in a foreign language— 
even when written by Irishmen—and a conventionally circumscribed 
spiritual world, a sort of artistic seraglio. No wonder there was no 
healthy breeding-stock. It is interesting to compare the considered 
opinion of the Swiss Canton of Berne fifty years ago (quoted by Mr. 
White), that ‘* music, the drama, and poetry do not enter the domain 
of political economy, and do not co-operate for the development of 
national well-being’. The fecundity of Switzerland in those arts has 
not been remarkable. 

The quality of this book varies with the reliability of the sources 
on which it depends. Where the ground has been well covered, for 
instance by Professor Dent in ‘ Foundations of English Opera’, it 
is scholarly and concise (though Blow’s * Venus and Adonis’ deserves 
more than a passing mention). Good use is made of the work of Loewen- 
berg and Allardyce Nicoll. For the last half-century Mr. White has 
drawn happily on books of reminiscences, notably those of Stanford 
and Ethel Smyth with their sad tale of effort frustrated by prejudice; 
and he is in a good position to discuss the problems of modern opera 
from a practical and financial as well as an artistic point of view. He 
pays deserved tribute to the efforts of individual impresarios and con- 
ductors, of whom Beecham is only the most prominent. Mr. Britten, 
in an Introduction that commands respect, rests the future hopes for 
English opera on the fact that now for the first time business organization, 
public goodwill and composers to write new operas are all available. 
Generally in the past it is the second of these—or rather its uncertainty — 
that has bankrupted the first and demoralized the third. 


But if Mr. White handles the seventeenth and twentieth centuries 
well, he is far less successful with the eighteenth, the early years of which 
saw the greatest and decisive crisis of English opera. Without a full 
discussion of this period subsequent events are bound to appear chaotic 
and patternless. Mr. White gives plenty of space to ballad opera, whose 
importance is commonly overrated, and is fair to Handel’s Italian operas, 
but says next to nothing of the English masque of about 1700—25 and 
the attempts of Hughes, Aaron Hill, Cibber, Galliard, Eccles, Stanley 
and others to set English opera on its feet. By entitling his second chapter 
‘The Handelian Catastrophe’ he hints at part of the trouble without 
defining it. Hill’s letter to Handel of December 5, 1732, urging him to 
tackle opera in English (‘* I am sure, a species of dramatic opera might be 
invented, that, by recruiting reason and dignity, with musick and fine 
machinery, would charm the ear, and hold the heart, together ”’) is one 
of the most important documents in the history of English opera. Mr. 
White passes it by, as he does the fact that Handel wrote two of the 
greatest English operas in ‘Semele’ and ‘ Hercules’, which, although 
he had to perform them without action, he never called oratorios. 
Furthermore, although Mr. White’s terms of reference include almost 
anything even remotely operatic, from ‘ The Cadi, or Amours among 
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Moors’ to ‘ Rigoletto’ in Yiddish and ‘ High-Button Shoes’, never 
does he show any recognition of the fact that ‘ Esther’ was written 
as a theatrical masque and so performed, not only at Cannons but 
also in London in 1732, a year for which Mr. White purports to mention 
every musical performance on the stage. Nor is it true that the revival 
of ‘Acis and Galatea’ as an English pastoral opera in May 1732 
was “without action”; there was plenty of action, as the libretto 
alone would prove (it was the June revival of the mixed English and 
Italian versions that was played with costumes and scenery but no 
action). There can be little doubt that Handel would have staged all 
the Old Testament oratorios if he could; but first the Bishop of London’s 
ban and then the desire of the English middle classes to be edified rather 
than amused completely obsured the fact that Handel did in fact lay the 
firmest foundations for a school of English opera—a school, moreover, 
based on that powerful English institution the chorus, the intelligent 
use of which, as Boughton and Britten among others have shown and 
Mr. White admits, “ should be one of the virtues of English opera ”’ 
The Handelian catastrophe was not that Handel wrote Italian operas 
for the aristocracy, or that he swamped native talent, but that when 
he turned to English drama his new audience thought he was writing 
church music, even when he was most seductively adorning the amours 
of Jupiter and Semele: witness Burney’s extraordinary statement that 
after ‘Deidamia’ (1740) Handel “ never set any other words than 
English, and those wholly confined to sacred subjects ’’. His successors, 
taking refuge in the traditional Puritan antagonism to the stage, promptly 
dropped the dramatic elements that form the basis of his style and 
scraped together that long chain of derelict slag-heaps that marks the 
history of the English oratorio. Opera, like any other art-form, depends 
for fertilization on the rise of an occasional genius; it cannot afford, 
least of all in England, to turn its back on that genius when he comes. 
The same misapprehension mars Mr. White’s suggestions for possible 
revival. ‘Talk of “ the astonishing variety of English opera” is beside 
the point; what matters is the quality, and in this respect the gap 
between ‘ Dido and Aineas’ (which, as Mr. White rightly points out, 
had no influence since it was instantly forgotten) and ‘ Peter Grimes’ 
tells its own tale. After running through what he calls the potential 
repertory of English opera Mr. White declares: ‘‘ There remains the 
problem of Handel ”’. There does indeed; but apart from a circumspect 
reference to ‘ Acis and Galatea’ and the Italian operas Mr. White 
ignores it. It is true that in a useful Appendix (which might with advan- 
tage have been enlarged) on the work done by amateurs in reviving the 
operas of the past he refers to “ the Cambridge example of experimenting 
with dramatized versions of some of Handel’s oratorios (among which 
he includes two works that are not oratorios at all); but there is a serious 
confusion of thought here. Earlier in the book he has remarked that 
“stagnation on the operatic stage leads towards the static condition of 
oratorio’, and criticizes Act II of ‘The Olympians’ as “ nearer in 


style to oratorio than to opera”. The antithesis is false; only a bad 
oratorio is static. Oratorio, while it must be dynamic, need not be 
theatrical; but in origin it was simply a staged opera on a sacred subject, 
and in Handel’s day this tradition was still strong. It is useless for 
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Mr. White or anyone else to agitate for the revival of operas by Benedict, 
Wallace, Loder, Storace and a handful of ballad pasticcios and expect 
them to fertilize an English tradition, while Handel’s masques and 


Jewish oratorios, the greatest dramatic works ever written to English 


words, are mouldering in the cupboard. 

The book ends with a clutch of Appendices covering the first 
performance of English operas and operettas, and also of many important 
foreign operas in England, whether in the original or in translation. 
Most of Professor Dent’s translations are allowed a separate entry, 
but not that of *‘ The Barber of Seville’ (Sadler’s Wells, February 28, 
1934). Despite a few slips it is useful to have this information so pains- 
takingly and conveniently assembled. On page 185 there appears to 
be a confusion between ‘ La Sylphide’ and ‘ Les Sylphides’. Josias 
and Joseph Priest (pp. 42, 44) were one and the same man. And need 
an author so nice (if not pedantic) as to reproduce misprints in Victorian 
playbills refer to ‘‘ Christopher Gluck ”’ ? W. D. 


A Bibliography of the Musical and Literary Works of Hector Berlioz 1803-1869. 
By Cecil Hopkinson. pp. 205. (Edinburgh Bibliographical Society. 
1951. £3 35. 

This stately book is an outstanding example of a rare species. The 
author compares it with O. E. Deutsch’s work on Brahms first editions 
(‘The Music Review’, 1940), but his bibliography goes in for much 
more detail. He makes * no rash claim that this is the very last word 
to be said on the published work of Hector Berlioz” (Introduction, 
p. xvi), but the book represents pioneering work of intense assiduity 
and years of research, and its interest goes far beyond pure bibliography. 
The author is able to throw light on biographical questions and to raise 
certain points that affect the consideration of Berlioz’s art. Incidentally 
he has much to tell us of the Paris music-publishers of Berlioz’s time, 
a field, as he says, hitherto unexplored. 

His own important collection was started, he tells us, by the purchase 
in 1934 of a presentation copy of ‘ Huit Scénes de Faust ’—which is, 
by the way, not quite such a rarity as it has generally been assumed to 
be from the composer’s endeavour to suppress the edition of 1829. 
Mr. Hopkinson suggests that this was a small one, possibly of only fifty 
copies; and “it would not be over-rash to assume that there must be 
some twenty-five to thirty copies still in existence.’’ He himself owns two. 
The Royal College of Music possesses Dannreuther’s copy. A curious 
feature of that edition is that the epigraph on the title-page is not from 
Goethe but from Thomas Moore, while for each scene there is a Shakes- 
pearian epigraph, either from ‘ Hamlet’ or ‘ Romeo and Juliet’. Mr. 
Hopkinson tells us that the ‘ Huit Scénes’ is less rare than the first 
edition of ‘ Roméo et Juliette ’ of 1847. His note on this date is typical 
of his informatory matter: 

Miller-Reuter says September 1847. Jullien and Tiersot both state 1848, 
while the nearest that Prod’homme gets is 1857. It was mentioned in the Labitte 
Catalogue for 1846 as ‘“‘ sous presse’, and first advertised in the ‘Gazette Musicale ’ 
on December 26, 1847. 

Another note corrects the editors of the Collected Edition (Vol. 
III, 1901), in which it is stated that for the 1857 edition of the work no 
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corrections were made in the music. ‘ This is absolute nonsense, as 
comparison with the Cecil Hopkinson copy shows. Not only were there 
endless corrections but many additions.” 

The rarest of Berlioz first editions are those of the early songs; “I 
have not,” says Mr. Hopkinson, “ traced more than two copies of any 
one of the seven.”” Of‘ Le Dépit de la bergére ’—which may have been 
composed as early as 1819 and have been Berlioz’s first publication 
(? 1821)—no copy at all is known to exist in France, though there is 
one at the British Museum. In 1888 Jullien knew of a unique copy of 
Berlioz’s Op. 2, ‘ Le Ballet des ombres ’, and now this one has disappeared. 
Berlioz was however unsuccessful in his attempt to suppress the piece: 
it is published in the Collected Works. Walter Turner in his book on 
Berlioz of 1934 asserted that the early choral work * La Mort d’Orphée ’ 
was “ unpublished, lost or destroyed.” He had overlooked the publica- 
tion in 1930 of a facsimile of Berlioz’s manuscript of this ‘‘ monologue 
and bacchanal”’, which Mr. Hopkinson duly records. On the title- 
page Berlioz has written: “ . ouvrage déclaré inexécutable par la 
Section de musique de I’Institut et exécuté a l’ ecole royale de musique 
le 22 Juillet 1828.” The words ‘ inexécutable ”’ and “ exécuté ”’ are both 
underlined twice. 

It is obvious that ‘ Les Troyens’ has given Mr. Hopkinson more 
trouble than anything else in Berlioz’s production. The bibliography 
runs to thirteen-and-a-half pages, with six pages of reproductions of title- 
pages in addition. The vicissitudes of the unlucky work are reflected in 
the complicated story of its publication, which Mr. Hopkinson has 
now unravelled. Legal action had to be taken by Berlioz’s executors to 
compel the publisher, Choudens, to fulfil his contract with the composer 
and bring out the full score. Even so, that of ‘ Les Troyens a Carthage’ 
did not appear until 1885 and that of ‘ La Prise de Troie’ not until 1899. 
The British Museum possesses Frederic Lamond’s copies of both. 

The section ‘ Literary Works’ is by comparison disappointing. 
Mr. Hopkinson has made no attempt to deal with Berlioz’s journalism; 
he simply refers us to Prod’homme and to Kapp, whose publications 
are now not easily accessible. His list of “* periodicals containing corres- 
pondence ” is not exhaustive (letters from Berlioz to Sainton, published 
in * The Musical Times’ and ‘ The Daily Telegraph ’, for instance, are 
not mentioned). This section leaves us once again astonished at the 
neglect of the French to deal properly with the relics of their great man. 
There exists no collected edition either of his journalism or of his letters. 

Mr. Hopkinson has been splendidly served by his printers, though the 
proof-reading is not altogether above reproach. This edition is limited 
to 340 copies. R.C. 


The Heritage of Music, Volume III. Essays by J. A. Westrup, Thomas 
Armstrong, Wilfred Mellers, Philip Radcliffe, Edward J. Dent, 
Richard Gorer, Martin Cooper, Hubert J. Foss, Frank Howes, 
Winton Dean and Alan Frank. Collected and edited by Hubert 
J. Foss. pp. 191. (Oxford University Press. 1951. 10s. 6d.) 

The earlier volumes came out in 1927 and 1934 respectively. Volume 

III brings eleven essays on a medley of composers ranging from Monte- 
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verdi to Bartok, written by musicologists and critics whose names are in 
the main familiar to the professional musician. The book, however, is 
addressed less to the professional than to the inéerested, intelligent 
music-lover, for whom it sets out to place each composer on the musical 
map without an excess of technical jargon. It attempts to evaluate 
each composer’s contribution to the sum rather than to the development 
of art. Music-type is but rarely used, and the text can be enjoyed 
without a large pile of scores nearby. 

Some of the writers are more successful than others in inciting the 
reader to rush away to explore the richness of scores hitherto unknown 
to him. Dr. Armstrong’s *‘ Orlando Gibbons’ and Mr. Mellers’s ‘ Jean- 
Baptiste Lully’ are outstanding in this respect; and scarcely less so is 
Professor Westrup’s * Claudio Monteverdi’. None of the contributors 
is guilty of applying a blind eye to the telescope. Some, indeed, apply 
an eye so keenly critical that there is little chance of love in the reader 
ever being blind again. Mr. Dean, for instance, in his stimulating 
* Puccini’, goes so far as to rob the composer of his reputation as “a 
dramatic craftsman of uncanny skill” granted him even by those aware 
of his spiritual limitations. Professor Dent is prepared to allow Rossini 
exemption from ‘a strong and all-pervading vein of what I can only 
call cynicism, an utter contempt for all serious moral and emotional 
values ”’ only in * William Tell’. Writing of this opera he has overlooked 
a performance at the London Opera House in 1912 when saying it has 
not been seen in London * within living memory”. We applaud his 
suggestion of a revival of ‘ Tell’ at Covent Garden, but should have 
preferred that some of the space allotted in his essay to an historical 
survey of the achievements of Rossini’s immediate predecessors, Cimarosa, 
Paisello, Paér and others, should have gone instead to some of the exten- 
sive unknown Rossini, notwithstanding the “ conventional formulae 
which reappear in every opera Rossini ever wrote ”’. 

Mr. Frank ventures farthest into technicalities when attempting to 
assess the influence of Eastern European folk-music on Bartok’s style. 
He has an illuminating explanation to offer in answer to the question 
why the composer’s thought went into quartets rather than symphonies. 
Mr. Radclifle, because of the comparatively slender corpus left by his 
composers, Corelli and Vivaldi, is driven to a work-by-work commentary, 
but he emerges from it to give a masterly summary of the essential 
differences between the two. The Editor puts up a brave case for Grieg. 
Mr. Gorer, writing on Smetana and Dvosak, does not get quite so near the 
heart of the matter, and is rather less happy in his method of exposition. 

For distinction of literary style Mr. Howes’s ‘ Elgar’ and Mr. 


Cooper’s * Bizet’ stand supreme, and both writers allow a wealth of 


illuminating general observation to play around their respective argu- 
ments without losing sight of the central issue—even though in Mr. 
Cooper’s case judgment is sometimes coloured by strong personal taste. 


Lac 


Old Friends and New Music. By Nicolas Nabokov. pp. 243. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 1951. 12s. 6d. 

The author, an Americanized Russian (he was born at St. Petersburg 

in 1903), Came into view as a composer through Diaghilev’s patronage, 
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the impresario having invited him to write music for a ballet called ‘Ode’ 
(i.e., ‘ Ode on seeing the Aurora Borealis ’), which was produced in 1928, 
a year before Diaghilev’s death. In this untidy but vivacious book he 
tells us the history of ‘Ode’. It is a tale of fantastic disorganization 
and disarray. Nabokov seems to have had no notion of collaborating 


with his choreographer, Massine, and Massine to have had no idea of 


what the ballet was about; while the scenic artist, Tchelitchev, loftily 
disregarded everyone’s intentions but his own. Yet even in the last 
phase of his life Diaghilev was able to pull himself together at last, and 
to pull ‘ Ode’ together, so that, though the piece never amounted to very 
much, the production was not a disaster. Its oddity made it a good deal 
talked about in London in 1928—an oddity we all assumed to have 
been elaborately plotted. We find now that this was more or less 
accidental. 

Mr. Nabokov entertains us with his memories of upper-middle-class 
life at St. Petersburg early in the century, and his chapters on Diaghilev, 
Stravinsky, Prokofiev and Shostakovitch have many points of interest. 
His friendship with Prokofiev has not led him into suppressing the warts 
in his portrait. The hostility Prokofiev’s music has often encounted 
he puts down not so much to anything in the music itself as to resentment 
aroused by certain disagreeable personal characteristics, especially a 
brutal irascibility, examples of which are given. But he is allowed credit 
for his good points, which include utter frankness and genuineness, as well 
as for his musical gifts. There is a story worth repeating about the 
so-called ‘ Classical Symphony’, which is a work related to classical 
symphonies in the way in which a Dutch doll is related to a human being. 
Prokofiev’s practice, it seems, is to compose at the piano. He told 
Mr. Nabokov that his reason for composing this symphony was “ of a purely 
practical nature—he wanted to prove to himself the extent of self-control 
he could exercise over his hearing. He therefore decided to write a 
piece without the help of any instrument; but in order to hear the har- 
monies well and to be sure of what he was doing he adopted a simplified, 
conventional, so-called classical style.” 

Mr. Nabokov examines the course of his friend’s development since 
his return to Russia, and there is something painful in the story. The 
world by this time knows well that Prokofiev has not found his fatherland 
so congenial as he once thought it would prove. As an occasional 
visitor to Russia he was lionized, but when he settled in Moscow in 1934 
things seem to have changed, and in 1937 he had a narrow escape from 
the “ purge”. On Prokofiev’s last visit to America in 1938 Mr. Nabokov 
found him more irritable than usual and detected in him “a feeling 
totally contradictory to the very nature of Prokofiev’s character—the 
feeling of profound and terrible insecurity.” Prokofiev’s more recent 
vicissitudes are common knowledge. Mr. Nabokov doubts whether he 
will ever re-establish his position in Russia, for ‘‘in the eyes of those 
who rule the destinies of the Russian people he is the symbol of Russia’s 
former close association with the modern Western world ... This 
the tyrants of the Kremlin cannot endure.” 

No more than Stravinsky himself does Nabokov hanker after the 
new Russia. In his Californian retreat Stravinsky says: “ Leave me 


Mr. Truman and I’m quite satisfied.” There is an affectionate account of 
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Stravinsky, who is here allowed more amiable traits than some have 
credited him with, though Mr. Nabokov does not conceal the great man’s 
extreme self-centredness. At one moment during the war, when the out- 
look was dark, Stravinsky’s one question—“ in an appalled and indignant 
tone ’’—was: ‘‘ Where shall I go?”’’ And that was said in America! The 
chapter called ‘ The Case of Dmitri Shostakovitch’ is depressing, for here 
again is a composer who, however overrated at one time, is an artist 
and a suffering artist, the victim of an extraordinary political persecu- 
tion. Mr. Nabokov met him in New York in 1949, and he gives us a 
picture of ‘‘ a trapped man, whose only wish was to be left alone ”— 
‘** a spectacle of human misery and degradation.” R. C. 


Prelude to Music. By Ralph Hill. pp. 105. (London: Ascherberg, 
Hopwood & Crew. 1951. 7s. 6d.) 

Ralph Hill was a fearless, impassioned lecturer and writer on music. 
Forthrightness and broad sympathies were his principal characteristics 
as a person, and in his writings the corresponding virtues of argumenta- 
tiveness and evangelism stood out. Like Tovey, he could be wrong about 
facts; but no little errors could prevent the listener or reader from warm- 
ing to his enthusiasm for Brahms, Liszt, Wagner and the English moderns, 
and a host of other composers older and newer besides. 

It is apt, then, that his last book, posthumously published, should 
prove to be a practical plea for broader and better listening. Much 
of Ralph Hill’s life was spent in trying to increase the knowledge and 
appreciative faculties of the man in the street; here he has left a digest 
of that life-work. It is not a history of music or a catalogue raisonné of 
compositions, so much as an apéritif for the inexperienced. The author 
lays the territory of music before the reader at a glance, and then com- 
mands him to browse. What is more, he performs his task succinctly 
and yet with a friendliness that can dismiss a composer after a sentence 
or two and still seem to have treated him expansively. Above all it is 
a book that urges; the author’s only sallies are directed against the 
narrow-minded and the Philistine. 

I fancy that the book was left unfinished. If we compare it with 
Hill’s other books a falling-off of literary polish can be detected—he was 
a tireless reviser, I believe—and there are occasional lapses into lecture 
technique which an author would naturally repair on re-reading. But 
such lapses do not hide the merit of the book, which is a memento of the 
enthusiastic, stimulating, assertive, lovable personality that was Ralph 


Hill, and of the ideals he held dear. W. S. M. 


Johann Sebastian Bach in Thiiringen. pp. 256. (Weimar: Thiringen 
Volksverlag. 1950.) 

The most efficient teeth, and the most efficiently documented lives, 
acquire holes with the passing of time; both have to be stopped. That is 
what seventeen Thuringian musicologists have set out to do in a memorial 
tribute to their province’s greatest son. 

Fritz Rollberg tells a disappointing tale of his vain hunt for further 
information about Bach’s forebears and their environment. Hermann 
Helmbold traces the scholastic career of the family at Eisenach. There 
are chapters on Bach’s sojourns »* Ohrdruf, Arnstadt and Mihlhausen, 
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and a large section (six chapters) is devoted to the less notable Thuringian 
Bach relatives; parts of this last are distinctly amusing. The section on 
Bach’s time at Weimar proves the most interesting. Reinhold Janering, 
after delving into the account books of the court, is able to correct earlier 
authorities (Terry included) on a number of points—duties, events and 
so on. He explains where the Weimar Cantatas were performed, and 
clears up the never wholly credible theory of Walther’s estrangement 
from Bach—it was censor trouble that erased Bach’s name from public 
documents after his cloud-attended departure from Weimar; the briefest 
reference in Walther’s Lexikon only was permitted for fear of offending 
Leipzig, where the book would naturally be on sale. Janering also shows 
that Bach had two organs at Weimar at his disposal, though he is perhaps 
straining the facts when he insists that the rebuilding of the Schlosskirche 
organ must have been completed by June 1714, because Cantata 4 was 
performed in that month. ‘To assume that church music was unfeasible 
when part of the organ was out of commission is to do Bach’s keen 
initiative paltry credit. 

Elsewhere there is a deal of excitement over Bach’s exact salary in 
such-and-such a month, and over similarly unrealistic trivialities. ‘There 
is one competent if unexciting discussion of Bach’s Weimar compositions, 
but the greater part of the book moves in spheres only dimly connected 
with music. Even so, there must be musicians eager to learn who com- 
missioned which of Salomo Franck’s cantata texts, and what happened to 
Zacharias Hoffmann. Ihle’s portrait of Bach is discussed in one article, 
and reproduced in colour as a frontispiece. Perhaps Conrad Freyse will 
one day make a comparative study of the various Bach likenesses and 
show why those done in Bach’s lifetime differ so profoundly. He already 
goes some way towards such a study, though what he does not say is how 
astonishingly alike Ihle’s portrait of Sebastian and Gainsborough’s of 
Johann Christian are. The book is nicely produced and printed, even if 
references to “ Seb. B” and “ Joh. Christoph H. (jr) ” seem slovenly to 
English eyes, and even if the lines might beneficially be set less close 
together. The value of this tribute, as a work for reference, is ensured 
by the several indexes. W. S. M. 


La Africania de la Musica Folklorica de Cuba. By Fernando Ortiz. pp. 
464 and 13. (Ediciones Cardenas y Cia., Habana, 1950. 

The author is an historian and sociologist with special interests in 
folklore and the negro races. Here he discusses the negro element in 
Cuban folk-music. He draws a happy comparison between the tobacco 
and the music of Cuba: 

Tobacco was discovered in Cuba in November 1492, in that same form of 
cigarro torcido or puro which continues to be a gift of unexcelled exquisiteness. An 
Indian (i.e. North American Indian) inheritance with black and white adaptations ; 
the result is a hybrid. Another of Cuba’s gifts to the world is her traditional music. 
The parentage is black and white; the result is mulatto. 

The author takes his researches back to Biblical times, showing that, 
after the Flood, Japhet’s family settled in South America, where Tubal 
invented music and Javan gave his name to Havana and the Habanera. 
We read too that music would have been discovered much sooner if 
the Deity had only seen fit to build the Garden of Eden in Cuba. The 
two most stimulating chapters deal with the rhythm and melodic 
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structure of African music and negro choral and instrumental music, with 
references to their counterparts in Cuba. There are close parallels 
found between the African drum-language and the percussive elements 
of Cuban dance music. The musical examples in this connection are, 
however, poorly done with slipshod application of accidentals. 

Much of the book is concerned with assembling evidence for eventual 
comment (though the comment when it comes is apt to fence-sit). 
Quotations are therefore extensive, as is the bibliography. But then, in 
the midst of tireless collation and amazing naivety, the author finds 
all the space in the world for charming digressions about James Joyce’s 
neologisms, the Archbishop of Salzburg’s veto of Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March and Shostakovitch’s misdemeanours. The comprehensive 
synthesis of material relating to this subject would render the book useful 
for reference if the author had made a proper index, and not contented 
himself with principal subject-headings in the list of contents. 


W. S. M. 


Claude Debussy. By Werner Danckert. pp. 248. (Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co. 1950. 

This is principally an esthetic and technical study. The lanes and 
by-paths of the world from which Debussy emerged are explored with 
care, and the analyses, both of individual works and of various aspects of 
the composer’s style, are presented in a serviceable and lucid manner. 
Threaded through the careful discussions are the available facts of 
Debussy’s life, gleaned, as they must inevitably be, from the authoritative 
‘Life and Works’ by Léon Vallas. Generally trustworthy and com- 
petent, this German study lacks, however, a national, not to say a personal 
element that might have revealed the impact of Debussy on the German 
musical mind. Danckert does, it is true, draw a comparison between 
what he refers to as the “creative archaism” of both Debussy and 
Bruckner—a far-fetched comparison, as it may seem to us, but neverthe- 
less interesting as a novel evaluation of one aspect of Debussy’s art. Far 
more significant, I should say, is the impact of Debussy on Schoenberg, a 
subject ignored here save for the references to Schoenberg in Debussy’s 
letters to Robert Godet. (Earlier German studies on Debussy, notably 
those by Andreas Liess and Heinrich Strobel, are particularly illuminating 
on the influence of the French composer’s ideals in Central Europe.) 
As for the all-important stimulus of Wagner on the young Debussy, 
Danckert is content either to revive criticisms current a generation or so 
ago or to identify himself with the delightfully ironic Monsieur Croche. 
The criticisms of Wagner piled up against him by Debussy and his con- 
temporaries were valid enough in their day, but the hostility they display 
has already become out-moded. Therefore it seems to me that Danckert’s 
unadventurous attitude produces a view of the two composers which is 
out of focus. Indeed, for all its reliability, this study remains curiously 
“insular”. One puts the book down with the feeling that Debussy’s 
achievement is presented not as the wonderful art of universal appeal we 
know it to be, but as a remote, not to say exotic phenomenon. 

It is interesting to read several new biographical facts, derived from 
recent French publications. Before approaching Maeterlinck for his 
permission to set * Pelléas > Debussy had seriously contemplated an opera 
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on this poet’s ‘ La Princesse Maleine’ in which Satie and also d’Indy 
were seriously interested. Full use is made of the entertaining Debussy- 
Lous correspondence, and the project for Debussy’s ballet, ‘ Daphnis et 
Chloé’ is shown to have been conceived on a scenario not by Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, as had been erroneously stated, but by Pierre 
Louys. Early in 1896 Louis sketches out the plan, taunting his friend with 
the type of themes he should use: “ In the first section we must have a 
theme like the first phrase of‘ Parsifal’ . . . The score should begin with 
a theme for the flute, and so that we shouldn’t lose time, couldn’t you 
pinch something from the ‘ Faun’s Afternoon’ [in English in the original) 
by a certain Debussy?” And he amusingly signs his letter with a pun on 
the name of the Wagnerian champion, “ Houst! Ton Chamberlain” 
(Hey! Your Chamberlain). On the matter of Rosalie Debussy’s 
attempted suicide prior to her divorce, the illuminating fact is disclosed of 
a threat of suicide by Debussy himself some five years earlier in order to 
obtain her consent to marriage. (In his ‘ Achille-Claude Debussy’ of 
1949, Vallas refers to a letter of Debussy’s on this subject—though he 
does not quote it—‘‘ of the most moving and romantic emphasis.’’) 
Danckert accepts the authority, frequently questioned, of Andrew de 
Ternant that during his early stay in Italy Debussy met Verdi and Boito. 
But he dismisses as completely false the evidence of the same authority 
that in Vienna in 1887 Achille-Claude, then twenty-five years old, met 
Brahms. I find it difficult to believe, as Danckert and other writers 
contend, that Ternant invented this episode, particularly as it is in no 
way, either chronologically or even humanly, incredible. We know that 
Brahms was acquainted with ‘La Damoiselle élue’, which was not 
performed or published until 1893, that is, four years before Brahms’s 
death. This information is contained ina letter from Sir Charles Stanford 
to W. S. Hannam of October 21st 1909 and published in Plunket Greene’s 
book on Stanford. Stanford is recommending works for the 1910 
Leeds Festival and, including among his recommendations ‘ La Damoiselle 
élue’, refers to it as “a lovely thing which curiously enough much 
delighted Brahms himself”. When could Brahms have seen or heard 
it? It is unlikely he should have seen the 1893 score (printed in a limited 
edition of 160 copies) and he certainly could not have heard the work, 
the only performance of which, before Brahms’s death, had been given in 
Paris. The inference, therefore, is that he became acquainted with it, 
possibly in draft form, at the time of Debussy’s supposed visit to Vienna 
when, in fact, ‘ La Damoiselle élue ’ was well under way, if not completed. 
The classified bibliography in this book is a valuable source to which 
should be added, for the sake of completeness, three notable studies of 
recent years. They are ‘ Au coeur de Claude Debussy > by Léon Oleginni 
(Paris, 1947); ‘Debussy et le mystére’ by Vladimir Jankélévitch 
(Neuchatel, 1949); and ‘Debussy et d’Annunzio: Correspondance 
inédite ’ (Paris, 1948)— ‘particularly instructive for the history of ‘Le 
Martyre de Saint Sébastien ’. E. L. 
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Musica Brirannica. The Mulliner Book. Edited by Denis Stevens. 
Cupid and Death, by Matthew Locke and Christopher Gibbons. 
Edited by Edward J. Dent. Arne’s Comus. Edited by Julian 
Herbage. Published for the Royal Musical Association by Stainer 
and Bell. 

Here begins a laudable enterprise. The musical commonplace 
book of Thomas Mulliner, of whom nothing is known except that he 
was an organist in 1563 (Denis Stevens incidentally calls him a “ mere 
organist ’’) is important not only for the diversity of its contents—from 
Latin motets to dance music—but also for the uniqueness of some of 
them. ‘* Had the book been lost, less than a quarter of its contents 
would have been recoverable now from manuscripts of similar date.” 

The Royal Musical Association has put first things first by issuing 
the music now and leaving the detailed commentary until later. The 
time is thus not ripe for the applause or contumely of editorial pundits, 


and attention can be concentrated on the music. Frankly, much of 


this is of no great intrinsic interest. There is a preponderance of plain- 
song fantasias which range from the beautiful and original ‘ In Nomine’ 
of Taverner to the largely unmusical ingenuity of Blitheman, who 
unfortunately seems to have been a favourite of Mulliner’s. The most 
interesting pieces are the secular ones, notably the anonymous ‘ La 
bounette ’ and ‘ La shy myze’ ( ?chemise). But perhaps the outstanding 


beauties revealed by this publication are the secular songs; many of 


these have words which can be traced and fitted to their notes, giving us 
new treasures from Tallis, Edwards and anonymous sources—treasures 
which unfold in the warm phrasing of the human voice. 

Volumes II and III are devoted to two masques, the former a slighter 
work in every respect but both of great interest. In ‘ Cupid and Death’ 


the schoolmaster James Shirley has written nothing like ‘ The glories of 


our blood and state’ but has contented himself with a fable of the 
unwitting exchange of arrows by Cupid and Death, of no poetic merit 
but containing a high proportion of comic scenes and dances which lend 
themselves to musical characterization. It had two performances, in 
1653 and 1659. The only source is Locke’s autograph score of 1659, 
which carefully indicates the composer of each item. There is no 
evidence to show whether the 1653 performance had music by either 
composer. But as we have it, Gibbons’s music often confuses both the form 
and key-centre of the “ entries’ into which the masque is divided. We 
may surmise with Professor Dent that Locke “ had taken complete com- 
mand of the music in 1659 and had to fit in some or all of Gibbons’s 
earlier music as best he could”. Not being burdened with editorial 
responsibility we might go further and suggest that Locke did so un- 
willingly, for there is no doubt of the comparative feebleness of Orlando’s 
son. His “ entry-tunes”’ have little character and his counterpoint is 
hesitant. He can however display a nice chromaticism on occasion. 
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The finest things in the music are Locke’s recitatives with their striking 
and original melismas. The best is perhaps ‘ What will it, Death, advance 
thy name’, followed by the splendid chorus ‘O Love!’ It is such a 
stretch as this that makes one the more regret the tedious succession of 
small and unrelated paragraphs which the form and the century pre- 
scribed for most of the piece. The autograph of the instrumental parts 
rarely gives more than treble and bass. Professor Dent writes for his 
harpsichord throughout like Locke at his most inspired. 

If ‘Cupid and Death’ merely interests, ‘Comus’ opens the eyes. 
Had Arne written nothing but this music he might still be accounted one 
of the foremost of English song-writers. The pathetic and simple beauty 
of the ballad ‘ On ev’ry hill in ev’ry grove ’ approaches Purcell at his best, 
and the direct, gay vigour of the songs for Comus’s crew, to say nothing 
of their appealing sentiments, makes it no wonder that ‘ Comus’” was 
hugely successful and ‘‘ gave rise to vocal and convivial meetings 
several of which were called ‘Comus’s Court’”’. Dalton has not butchered 
Milton for the stage. His few cuts are sensible and his interpolations 
mainly confined to the introduction of more musical pieces. And we 
have to thank him for a noble and affecting span of music where a Spirit 
descends to strengthen the tempted Lady at the feast. This culminates 
in a glorious song, ‘ Nor on beds of fading flowers ’, after which (to quote 
the direction) ‘the Spirit reascends, the Musick playing loud and 
solemn”. Arne is a great man here. There are some perfunctory 
stretches, especially in trite, square sequences where one feels that 
** Handel could do this better”. But the work is delightful and could 
surely hold the stage. Students of orchestration should note a few 
surprising and colourful excursions for the viola. I. K. 


Festival Te Deum, Op. 71. By Edmund Rubbra. Vocal score with 
organ reduction by Dr. C. S. Lang. (Lengnick. 3s.) Five Flower 
Songs, for mixed chorus. By Benjamin Britten. (Boosey and Hawkes. 
3s. 7d.) Three Shakespeare Songs, for S.A.T.B., unaccompanied. 
By Vaughan Williams. (O.U.P. 1s. 6d.) The Dream of Llewelyn ap 
Gruffydd, Op. 35. By Alan Bush. (Joseph Williams. 2s.) Dog- 
Watch. Three Songs about the sea for men’s voices. By Thomas 
Wood. (Stainer and Bell.) ; 
Rubbra’s Te Deum, for soprano solo, chorus and (originally) orchestra, 

was commissioned by the Arts Council for the Festival of Britain. It is a 

comparatively straightforward setting, with scarcely any word-repetition, 

the chorus parts proceeding homophonically (often in parallel chords), 
with the exception of a notably complex canon near the end. The 
instruments, rarely heard without the chorus, are, by means of contra- 
puntal developments, ostinato passages and numerous pedal-points, 
responsible for many interesting harmonic features and for the continuity 
and sound structure of a forceful setting of words which do not of them- 
selves suggest a shapely musical form. Some choirs may find the soprano 
part too high for comfort. The soloist has not many notes to sing. The 
organ reduction appears to be expertly done. 

Britten’s songs are masterly settings for unaccompanied four-part 
choir of ‘ To Daffodils’ (Herrick), ‘ The successsion of the Four Sweet 

Months’ (Herrick), * Marsh Flowers’ (Crabbe), ‘The Evening Primrose’ 
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(Clare) and ‘ Ballad of Green Broom’ (anon.). They deserve the highest 
praise for their never-failing imagination and vitality, shown not only in 
the melodic and rhythmic subtleties of the vocal lines but also in harmony 
and scoring. Though the composer has avoided awkward melodic 
intervals in the individual parts, an expert choir will be needed for a 
clear account of each harmonic and rhythmic touch. Only the fifth song 
calls for divist parts. 

Vaughan Williams’s Shakespeare songs (‘ Full Fathom Five ’, ‘ The 
Cloud-Capped Towers * and ‘ Over Hill, Over Dale’) are more massive, 
yet more mysterious in effect than the Flower Songs. The musical thought 

especially in the first two—is concentrated largely in the harmony 
and sonority and demands a larger choir (unaccompanied S.A.T.B. 
with much divist). They are impressive, though the harmony of the 
second seems too rambling. The third is, naturally, quite light and is 
easily singable; the others may cause difficulty in the maintenance of 
the pitch. 

There are few complexities in Alan Bush’s setting of words by Randall 
Swingler for male voices and piano. It has a certain nobility of expression 
which may be marred in performance by having only a piano as the 
very essential accompaniment to a large choir. This eight-minute 
piece is technically very sound and can be recommended to all male 
choirs. A Welsh text is provided by Wil Ifan. Thomas Wood’s ‘ Dog- 
Watch’ is for male chorus (A.T.B.B.), unaccompanied. The first and 
third songs are in rousing style, if perhaps too long and too little relieved 
by contrast, especially of key. The words, by the composer, can be of 
little interest to land-lubbers. The second song is an arrangement of 
traditional tune and words, aptly described as “ sentiment itself”. ‘: 


Theme and Variations, for String Quartet, Op. rt. By Bernard Stevens. 
(Lengnick. Score. 6s.) Ptano Quartet in D minor, Op. 36. By 
William Wordsworth. (Lengnick. Parts, 13s. 6d.) 

Bernard Stevens’s theme is remarkable for its continual and remote 
key-changes, which lead back ultimately to the original E>. This 
feature of constant key-change is preserved throughout the work, both 
within each variation and between one variation and the next. Harmony, 
melody and the structure of the theme are treated very freely in most 
of the eleven variations and the quasi-fugal finale, which are continuous; 
though there is always some trace of the theme. In spite of the consider- 
able variety of treatment in scoring, phrase-structure, method of develop- 
ment of melodic fragments, character and tempo, there is an underlying 
consistency. But the ending in Eb, which surely is intended to have 
some relation to the beginning, does not seem at all inevitable. There 
ire many misprints—more even than the average in recent publications. 

Wordsworth’s Piano Quartet is a difficult work to understand. We 
find harmonic and melodic progressions with no apparent logical or 
other significance; on the other hand, some of the music, while quite 
comprehensible, is practically lifeless. Other passages, again, though 
in no way classical, can hardly be called original nowadays; some of the 
formal organization seems to be meant more for the eye than the ear. 
Nevertheless, the greater part of the music has an individual character, 
is forceful, and is by no means unattractive on close acquaintance. 
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Most successful is the scherzo-like middle movement. The last is a set 
of variations on a rhythmic transformation of the opening theme of the 
first. It is a pity that occasional inconsistencies (which cannot be ex- 
plained as being aesthetically intentional) should mar the work as a 
whole. E. J. 


Chamber Concertos. No. 3 (Bassoon, Strings and Percussion); No. 4 
(Horn and Chamber Orchestra). By Elizabeth Lutyens. (Chester. 
Miniature scores. 5s. each.) 

In these short works from a set of six chamber concertos, Op. 8, 
the composer subjects their respective note-rows and sections thereof to 
a great variety of developments, and succeeds in producing most attrac- 
tive sounds, thanks partly to careful scoring and spacing of harmony, 
but also to the inherently poetic nature of the “ rows” themselves. Both 
works have, in addition, plenty of rhythmic drive. The horn, with its 
wider range of mood and dynamics, is perhaps more successful than the 
bassoon; certainly, despite its history, it is well-suited to typical twelve- 
note-system melodic lines. E. J. 


Symphony No. 2, Op. 45. By Edmund Rubbra (Lengnick. Miniature 
score. 8s. 6d.) Nocturne (New Year Music). By Gerald Finzi. 
(Boosey and Hawkes. Full score. 15s.) Fantasia on the Alleluia 
Hymn. By Gordon Jacob. (Joseph Williams. Full score. 7s. 6d.) 
Divertimento for String Orchestra. By Arthur Oldham. (Boosey and 
Hawkes. Full score. 30s.) 

This issue of the miniature score of Rubbra’s well-established second 
symphony is to be welcomed. Finzi’s Nocturne is a pleasant and well- 
written work for large orchestra, lasting about nine minutes. It is a pity 
that the sense of mystery evoked by double-basses and low clarinets at 
the outset should so soon be dispersed by counterpoint and a rather 
matter-of-fact crescendo and climax, not to be regained until the end. 
Jacob’s Fantasia (scored for full orchestra) will be welcomed by those who 
do not object to having too-familiar fragments of familiar tunes hurled 
at them thick and fast from all angles. The reviewer confesses to a 
prejudice against this sort of thing. Excepted are light-hearted and witty 
examples (of which Dr. Jacob has given us many). But a hymn-fantasia, 
even on ‘ Lasst uns erfreuen’, hardly comes into this category. Arthur 
Oldham’s Divertimento displays a sure technique of string-writing and 
composition generally. It is sometimes handicapped, especially in the 
first movement, by colourless and undistinguished themes. But the 
general character of each of the five movements is perky and entertaining. 
An engraved score might have been expected for the price. E. J. 


A Psalm of David, for chorus of mixed voices and piano (or brass, strings 
and percussion). By Norman dello Joio. Vocal score. (Carl 
Fischer, New York). Pilgrim Psalms, for chorus of mixed voices with 
soprano, alto and tenor solos and organ (or piano). By Rees Lee 
Finney. (Fischer, New York.) Five Choral Dances, for S.A.T.B. 
(unaccompanied) with two solo voices. By Geoffrey Bush. (Stainer 
& Bell, 3s. 6d.) Come ye Sons of Art; an ode by Purcell, edited by 
Tippett and Bergmann. Full score. (Schott.) 
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Here is another work from the pen of a vital American composer. 
‘A Psalm of David’ is based on a short eight-note cantus firmus first used 
by Josquin des Prés in a setting of this same psalm (the 51st in the 
English numbering); and Dello Joio uses the same text as Josquin. 
(An English translation of the Latin is provided.) The cantus firmus is 
not the only recurrent motive; there are two others which return in 
most effective ways both in the vocal parts and in the orchestra. In this 
and in many other ways the composer shows himself to be a fine craftsman 
as well as commanding infinite rhythmic resourcefulness. In spite of 
some extreme dissonance there appears to be only one passage which is 
unnecessarily difficult for the voices. The range of the voices is used with 
much skill. A full score would no doubt reveal further points of interest. 

The design of * Pilgrim Psalms’ is quite different. As the composer 
explains in his preface, they are intended as functional pieces: “ there 
are two unison choruses (1 and 7) so simple that they can be sung by 
children. The men’s glee club may learn Nos. 4 and 10”, and so on. 
The influence of many styles is evident, but usually a particular style is 
maintained throughout any one number. Maleingreau surely sat 
by the composer’s shoulder while No. 1 was being created. The un- 
accompanied choruses are pleasing and should prove grateful to the 
singers, but there are irritating changes of time-signature which seem to 
serve no other purpose than to cause false accentuation of the text. 

Geoffrey Bush’s Choral Dances, composed in 1941, are “ freely 
based on traditional words and tunes”. They contain some effective 
choral writing. Perhaps there is too much of “ half-closed lips” and 
** ah’s ’’, which can be as much abused as orchestral mutes and pizzicato. 
Formally ‘ Barbara Allen’ is the least satisfactory. Monotony is inevit- 
able here, where the chorus repeats each line of the tune (and text) 
which has just been sung by a solo voice. In this chorus, as in others, 
the text has been badly mauled, e.g., ‘““O lovely Barbara Allen, O 
Barbara, O Allen! ”’’ In the final bar of the last piece S. and A. sing 
(of morning ’’), while T. and B. sing morn ”’. 

The score of Purcell’s Ode is nine inch by seven inch—a good size— 
and it is very pleasantly laid out. All figures are preserved under the 
Bassi part, and the realizations in the arias are stylistic and most effective. 
Purcell’s own “ piano” and “ forte”? are preserved, but the editors’ 
suggestions are very sparse. All or nothing is surely preferable to this. 
A pair of dots are missing from crotchets on page forty-two (piano score), 
but there appear to be no other misprints. This edition will be welcomed 
by small choral societies. B. W.G.R. 


Sonata No. 1, for violin and piano. By Alan Richardson. (Augener, 10s.) 
Sonata for Flute and Piano. By Newell Wallbank. (Lengnick, 5s.) 
Sonata for Treble Recorder (or flute) and Harpsichord (or piano). By 
Herbert Murrill. (Oxford University Press, 4s. 6d.) 

As a study in the manipulation of thematic material Alan 
Richardson’s sonata is impressive. The first movement is based on a 
three-note germ covering the interval of a fourth—either a second plus 
a third or a fourth followed by a returning second—and the last 
movement has two such germs, each of four notes, the predominating 
intervals being seconds and fourths. Also from the rhythmic angle it 
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presents much interest and diversity. But in its harmonic aspect it is 
disturbing. There is much dissonance of an angular and unrelated kind 
and series of common chords bearing no relationship to one another, 
while the melodic passage of the music itself is not of sufficient distinction 
to carry the situation. The slow movement is extremely chromatic 
and semitonal—snaky, indeed! There are inversions, diminutions and 
so on in numbers, but the music somehow lacks beauty and appeal. 

Newell Wallbank’s sonata is crammed with harsh dissonance whose 
sole function seems to be that of obstruction. The part it plays here is 
the antithesis of that of sixteenth-century dissonance or, for that matter, 
Hindemith’s: namely, progression. The chromatically ascending 
sevenths and ninths (and their inversions) in the slow movement are rather 
sickly, and the repeated quaver chords in the last movement become 
irritating by their insistence on their dissonance. ‘The slow movement and 
the Minuet and Trio are the weakest of the four movements both in 
themselves and in their disparate style. 

The four movements of Herbert Murrill’s sonata—composed for Car! 
Dolmetsch—are on a small scale and, but for the slow movement, are 
influenced by the eighteenth-century Italian style. This is a most satis- 
fying composition from every point of view. It displays excellent 
craftsmanship and is engaging rhythmically, melodically and 
harmonically. B.W.G.R. 


Festival March. By William Alwyn. Miniature Score. (Lengnick. 
3s. 6d.) Marche Caprice and Summer Evening. By Frederick Delius. 
Miniature scores. (Joseph Williams. 3s. each.) Divertimento J, 
for Flute and Strings, and Divertimento II for Oboe and Strings. 
By John Weinzweig. Reduction for Solo and Piano by Harold 
Perry. (Boosey and Hawkes. 5s. each.) Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra. By Federico Elizalde. Arranged for Violin and Piano. 
(Chester. 12s. 6d.) 

In his commissioned work William Alwyn has successfully avoided 
the conventional and the wilful. Such a march is useless if it is not broad 
and swaggering, but in this genre it is equally difficult to excel Elgar as to 
avoid him. The big second tune is here, and observes tradition with its 
repeat an octave higher and full stop at the end of its first entry. The 
other matter is full of interesting ideas brilliantly yet simply scored. 

Williams continue their new series of miniature scores most interest- 
ingly with the issue of two short pieces by Delius edited and arranged by 
Sir Thomas Beecham,who has already given them concert performances. 
Both are dated 1890 but are from separate suites which remain un- 
published. In such a field Sir Thomas’s name is sufficient to guarantee 
that something worthwhile is to be found in the scores, though the march 
is a short and slight work (four minutes), chiefly useful as a foil to the 
other. ‘Summer Evening’ requires lavish care to disguise its otiose 
construction and harmony, but the piece is worth playing for a magical 
stretch molto tranquillo towards the end, where there is a soft clarinet 
duet over subdominant harmony. In the middle section there is a 
constantly recurring triplet figure on one of whose notes a full turn 
is almost invariably indicated. This seems fussy even in a solo and is 
almost out of the question in ensemble. Perhaps a mordent is intended. 
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John Weinzweig’s two Divertimenti follow the same shape, two perky 
and machine-like fast movements flanking an atmospheric and highly 
chromatic slow movement. Short as they are, these nervous pieces seem 
the merest note-spinning, appealing neither to heart nor head. Elizalde’s 
Concerto on the other hand certainly lacks nothing in sensuous warmth. 
Its pleasant lyrical style and its closing fireworks make it an effective 
piece, but it does not amount to more than superior light music. Its 
first movement is formally unsatisfying—there is no sense of culmination 
even in the cadenza—and its last, for all its superficial complication, is 
akin to Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. 


The Silver Moon and The Trees Begin to Bud. Songs by James Hook, 
arranged by Ella Ivimey. (Augener. 2s. each.) A Duan of Barra. 
By Edmund Rubbra. (Lengnick. 2s. 6d.) Litany to the Holy Spirit. 
By Charles Vale. (O.U.P. 2s. 6d.) 

The songs by James Hook (1746-1827) make a charming pair, the 
first a simple strophic setting with pleasantly irregular opening phrases, 
the second a delightful spring song such as Haydn’s husbandman might 
have whistled had he ever tired of the Surprise symphony. Ella Ivimey 
has given it a graceful accompaniment. ‘ Duan” means “ little song ”’. 
Rubbra has set to a simple barcarolle accompaniment three beautiful 
verses by Murdoch Maclean, strophic in feeling but subtly and ex- 
pressively varied. Charles Vale has selected a few verses and, taking 
them at their grim face-value, has written a powerfully effective song 
with simple means, including a Holstian ostinato bass in five-four time. 


I.K 


Twelfth Night, for Tenor Solo, Chorus and Chamber Orchestra. By Geoffrey 
Bush. Vocalscore. (Elkin. 4s.) A Summer Serenade, for Tenor Solo, 
Chorus, Piano, Strings and Timpani. By Geoffrey Bush. Vocal 
score. (Elkin. 7s. 6d.) J Bequeath my Turtle Dove. Part-song for 
mixed voices. By John Clements. (Elkin. 8d.) Day that I have loved, 
for Women’s Voices (S.S.A.) and Two Pianos (or one piano and 
strings). By Christopher le Fleming. Vocal Score. (Chester 53s.) 
Perséphone by Igor Stravinsky. Full score. (Boosey and Hawkes. 
37s. 6d.) The Rainbow, for Tenor and Baritone Solo, Men’s 
Voices and Brass Band. By Thomas Wood. Vocal score. (Stainer . 
and Bell.) 

Aptly and modestly Geoffrey Bush calls his ‘ Twelfth Night’ an 
entertainment. It is a grateful and charming essay in the light vein 
of playful imagination which he is making his own. Its harmony is 
spicy but not puzzling. Its melody is happily enlivened with unexpected 
melismas and rhythms not arbitrarily imposed but suggested by a keen 
perception of the words. Most striking is the threnody ‘Come away 
Death’. Here the soloist declaims each phrase, whose most telling 
word is then taken up by the choir in expressive harmonies, the piece 
being unaccompanied except for the chromatic wood-wind figure which 
unifies the work. The chorus parts are interesting and not very difficult. 

‘A Summer Serenade’ is a very similar work, consisting again of seven 
well-contrasted pieces. The choral writing is more difficult, but strings 
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may be omitted from the accompaniment by using the well-written 
piano part given in the vocal score. Again the best piece is a slow one, 
the dirge ‘O Rose, thou art sick’ for solo and chorus, which contains 
fine and passionate harmony enhanced by repetitions. The sustained 
jollity of the faster movements, which live mainly on rhythmic and 
harmonic quirks, is harder going. The chorus parts demand intelligence 
and experience. The mainly homophonic unaccompanied nocturne, 
* Music, when soft voices die’, contains some difficult chords, but if the 
music can be realized it will strike deep. 


Of ‘ The Rainbow’ it is difficult to speak. It is a setting of Christopher 
Hassall’s tale of Dunkirk, and one is apt to find one’s feelings too closely 
involved for purely musical judgment even in the study, let alone 
amongst the massed bands and choirs. The late Dr. Wood tells us that 
in accepting the commission for the work he felt that he should “ try 
to provide a work that could be given by a hundred men on one occasion 
and by a thousand on another—each time with the same confidence and 
zest’. This task, pursued with the love and excitement that such a 
subject was bound to evoke, has been fulfilled as few could have done. 
Many pages are fine and simple, some merely simple. A later generation 
may well find too many disparate elements insufficiently assimilated, 
but these are no days for recollection in tranquillity. It should be 
stressed that huge resources are not necessary. One good band and 
choir could perform the work well. There are cues to suit any 
combination of forces and the baritone solo is only a short recitative 
which could be given to a member of the choir without dramatic 
incongruity. 

Christopher le Fleming’s smooth and euphonious setting of Rupert 
Brooke’s poems is probably better accompanied by strings and one 
piano, since the two-piano writing with its stolid crotchet movement 
often lacks the means of the cantabile imagined by the composer. The 
voice parts are simple and grateful with some effective changes of key, 
usually to darken the colour to match the dying day. There are a few 
places where the studied simplicity of the music slips towards the con- 
ventional, but the whole is an effective quiet piece of about nine minutes’ 
length. 

In a spate of part-songs John Clements attracts notice with a piece 
whose genuine passion and great vocal effectiveness enables one to believe 
again in such Juxurious chromatic harmonies. 

Continuing their valiant and impressive issue of Russian full scores, 
Boosey and Hawkes offer Stravinsky’s setting of André Gide. What 
worlds separate the poise and calm of this second Rite of Spring from the 
posturing clamour of the first! The cool music is scored with exquisite 
subtlety. It is mainly diatonic, yet sounds like nothing before or since. 
From a score which makes much use of daringly balanced wind sonorities 
there stand in greater relief the old-fashioned novelties of sixths and 
thirds for women’s voices at the beginning and for violins in the lovely 
dance ‘L’Ombre encore t’environne ’ in the closing pages. Incantatory 
repetitions—one of Stravinsky’s few enduring traits—are much used. 
The whole work is moving in its very restraint. What a pity that 
Persephone’s part is not song instead of speech! LK 
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Evening Prelude. By Brian Easdale. (O.U.P. 2s. 6d.)  Bénédiction 
Nuptiale and Epithalamium. By Ambrose Porter. (O.U.P. 3s. each.) 
Three Arabesques. By Charles Spinks. (O.U.P. 4s.) 

Organ music is in such doldrums that one might well expect of an 
evening prelude the type of andante religioso that a publisher would not 
dream of considering were it for another medium. Brian Easdale’s 
piece is at the other extreme: it i$ ascetic, even crabbed, in its harmony 
and its wry melody is certainly not worth the repetition it gets. The 
texture is somewhat thin—a fault on the right side. The organ can sustain 
notes but it has no sustaining pedal unless the building provides it. 
The two wedding pieces, on the other hand, are platitudinous to a 
degree, with rivulets of counterpoint that never reach the sea. Charles 
Spinks’s Arabesques “‘ were written with the object of exploring the 
lighter and more delicate colours of the organ”. They are successful 
and charming, original without that freakishness to which the organ is 
merciless, and not very difficult. Perhaps it is unreasonable to say that 
the arabesques are too short, but it is complimentary. The third requires 
a top F# on the pedal-board and the scheme of registration is such 
as to make transposition the only alternative. I. K. 


Three Diversions on Scots Tunes. By Norman Anderson. (Augener. 3s.) 
Rondo in By. By Beethoven, edited by Jack Werner. (Ascherberg, 
Hopwood and Crew. 3s.) Twenty-four Preludes, Op. 102. By York 
Bowen. (Chester, four books. 5s. each.) Late Piano Works. (Liszt 
Society Publications, volume one). (Schott. 12s. 6d.) Variations on 
“Ah! Vous dirai-je, Maman’ and on ‘ Marche des Mariages Samnites ’. 
By Mozart. (Augener. 2s. 6d. each.) Variations on ‘ Je suis Lindor’. 
By Mozart. (Augener. 3s.) Music for Piano, Op. 22. By Kathleen 
Richards. (Augener. 3s. 6d.) Sonatina. By Alan Richardson. 
(Augener. 4s. 6d. ) Five Inventions, Op. 14. By Bernard Stevens. 
(Lengnick. 3s.) 

Clearly first in importance and interest comes the first publication 
of the Liszt Society, which with Professor Dent as President and Humphrey 
Searle as Secretary exists to bring back into circulation works which are 
undeservedly neglected or difficult to obtain in present circumstances. 
Liszt, perhaps even more than Wagner, has been “ written off” by the 
lazy. A better choice of challenge than the pieces in this opening volume 
could not have been made. They make no extravagent technical demands 
—the most tiring piece, the Third Mephisto-Waltz, is also the dullest— 
and to many their impressionistic harmonies and sensitive, even reticent, 
colouring will come as a revelation. The opening ‘ Csardas Macabre ’ 
alternates harmonic experiment with deliberate flashes of vulgarity. 
It contains too much repetition for our harder-schooled ears. But the 
shorter items which follow are fascinating, especially the delicate ‘ En 
Réve’, the two powerful and poignant pieces entitled ‘La lugubre 
Gondola’ and an extraordinary outburst called ‘ Richard Wagner— 
Venezia ’. 

Beethoven’s little Rondo, written in his teens, has been transcribed 
and edited from the original manuscript in the British Museum by 
Jack Werner, who has “ incorporated the few phrasing and dynamic 
indications given by Beethoven ”’ without showing where they occur. 
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It is poor stuff, relapsing in the first episode into a long stretch of sub- 
dominant from which Beethoven extricates himself unconvincingly. 
Mozart has not stirred himself in the three sets of variations K. 265, 
K.352 and K. 354. They contain little else but clichés and share the 
same formula—minor, major, adagio—for the penultimate variations. 
A few gleams of chromatic harmony in the minor variations are all that 
remain for comfort. ° 

We turn now to contemporaries, or rather to York Bowen, who writes 
his preludes in all the major and minor keys with Rachmaninov 


whispering approval over his shoulder. They indeed share many of 


Rachmaninov’s ingredients—the Neapolitan turn of melody and harmony, 
the yearning appoggiatura, the luxurious arpeggios and strings of higher 
discords based on sevenths. They share, too, perhaps the greatest 
of virtues in this type of piece, an insistence that the piano should 
make a beautiful sound. 

The Scots tunes make up the bulk of Norman Anderson’s Diversions, 
which are little more than lively harmonic dresses for their repetition. 
But they hit their slight mark. The third diversion invites comparison 
with Holst’s Toccata on ‘ Newburn Lads’. Kathleen Richard’s five 
short and diverse pieces show a lively imagination and sense of atmosphere. 
One could call them good teaching pieces (not in any derogatory sense 
except that it would take a very able pupil to play the first with comfort. 

If “ Sonatina” is held to mean simply “short sonata” and one 
applies all the usual standards except those of length Arnold Richardson’s 
work may be held defective, for it takes no particular pains to avoid 
being sectional and some of the harmony is easy-going with a tendency 
to fall back on strings of sixths, by now a well-worn device. But this 
would be to discount a fluently effective piano style, a gift for expressive 
melody in the slow movement, and some charming enharmonic changes. 

It is a long way from the luxury of York Bowen to Bernard Stevens’s 
athletic leanness. Each of his Inventions has the same construction— 
an opening paragraph, a second paragraph which is a note-for-note 
inversion of the first, and a tail-piece in which the original parts are 
restored. It is surprising that he should have thought it worth his while 
to indulge this whim five times in succession, still more so that the 
outcome should be so coherent and colourful as these relatively easy 
pieces are. 


Variations on * Waltzing Matilda’, for Flute and two Bp Clarinets. By 
J. H. Alden. More Variations on a Theme of Handel, for Flute and two 
Bp Clarinets. By Henry Havergal. (O.U.P. scores 3s. each, 
parts 6d. each.) Sonata in By. By Arne, transcribed for Violin or 
Cello or Clarinet and piano by Harold Craxton. (O.U.P. 2s. 6d.) 
Sonata XII for Flute and piano. By Marcello, edited by Joseph 
Slater. (O.U.P. 4s.) Phantasy Op. 16, for Two Violins and Piano. 
By Edmund Rubbra. (Lengnick. 7s. 6d.) Pebmarsh Fancy, for 
Flute and Piano. By Charles Spinks. (O.U.P. 3s. 6d.) Octet, 
Op. 67. By Egon Wellesz. Miniature score. (Lengnick. 6s.) 
The increase in wind-players at schools has stimulated two contribu- 
tions from composers who know what they want and have the technique 
to get it. Both sets of variations are admirable, interesting to play and 
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showing a diversity of mood and plenty of wit. A little two-movement 
Arne sonata, originally for harpschord is now available for clarinettists. 
It has a captivating Gavotte. For the flute, Marcello’s sonata is of a 
suitably airy chastity. It is fairly easy, and will beguile ten minutes 
pleasantly enough, without saying anything memorable or surprising 
except a nice interrupted cadence in the first Allegro. ‘ Pebmarsh 
Fancy’ consists of a charming tune with modal leanings, followed by 
three neat variations. Musically this piece is distinguished, though it 
would have been more realistic to have more rests in the flute part. 

It is interesting to look back more than twenty years to Rubbra’s 
Op. 16. If this tour de force is to be called a Phantasy it can only be in 
a sense even stricter than the normal Elizabethan one, for it is a large- 
scale tissue of continuous counterpoint, almost monothematic, often 
canonic and as closely knit as one is likely to see. Some fine climaxes 
and striking modulations relieve what would otherwise be a tiring piece 
of essentially undramatic music. With two cantabile instruments the 
piano is content to play a mainly subordinate part which is, however, 
rich and deep in its sound. Ina sense the music is not technically difficult, 
but it requires considerable musicianship to grasp the underlying shape. 

Wellesz’s Octet is scored for clarinet, bassoon, horn, string quartet and 
double-bass. The increased luxury of the medium makes the work 
more approachable than the composer’s somewhat forbidding quartets, 
and he follows the tradition by allowing himself an additional movement, 
in this case an Andante mainly devoted to a static and blissful euphony. 
The first movement, however, is strenuously contrapuntal and highly 
chromatic, its unity and balance being secured by the unusual device 
by giving the more lyrical second-subject material in the same orchestra- 
tion and tonic key at each entry. The slow movement is emotionally 
and rhetorically powerful. It makes much of repeated chords and there 
are some profound harmonies. In the Scherzo there is a Beethovenian 
diversity of rhythms and in the charming final Allegretto a uniformity like 
Schumann’s. It is a fine, well-rounded work. 1, &. 


Two Eighteenth-Century Dances. Arranged for piano duet by Martin Penny. 
O.U.P. 3s.) Arrival of the Queen of Sheba. Arranged for piano duet 
by Brian Easdale. (O.U.P. 3s. 6d.) Suite. By Handel. Arranged 
for two keyboard instruments by Thurston Dart. (O.U.P. §s. 6d.) 
Scherzo in E minor, Op. 16, No. 2. By Mendelssohn, arranged for 
two pianos by Ethel Bartlett. (O.U.P. 5s.) Moto Perpetuo. By 
Johann Strauss, arranged for two pianos by Rae Robertson. (O.U.P. 
6s.) Polish Polka. By Grace Williams. (O.U.P. 6s.) 

The eighteenth-century dances are a Gavotta (c. 1785), established 
as Beethoven’s by Saint-Foix, and a contra-dance (1789) by Mozart, 
which introduces, according to the editor, a popular march-tune of the 
period. The “ quotation” which the modern listener will recognize 
is a characteristic phrase from the second movement of Haydn’s ‘ Military’ 
symphony. Both pieces are delightful and easy to play. The Queen 
of Sheba arrives again, competently and unobjectionably handled. 

Thurston Dart, as he is well qualified to do, has reconstructed Handel’s 
‘Suite a deux clavecius’ of which only one part had survived. The 
result is most happy and makes an important addition to a repertory 
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which, if big, is full of flimsy stuff. The four movements are Allemande, 
Courante, Sarabande and Chaconne; the last two are especially fine. 

If ever there were a legitimate two-piano arrangement, this of 
Johann Strauss’s ‘ Moto Perpetuo’ may claim to be it. The delightful 
music has that brittle brilliance which in small doses is the best use for 
two pianos. The piece is wholly successful. Ethel Bartlett has laid 
mercifully delicate hands on Mendelssohn’s little masterpiece, which 
comes off well in its new medium. Grace Williams’s Polka is based on a 
tune, ‘ Husia Susia’, which seems hardly strong or interesting enough 
to sustain the piece without more help than it gets. Despite some 
interesting colour the general effect is rather dull, for which the static 
harmony is to blame. ' x. 


English Dances. Set I, for full orchestra. By Malcolm Arnold. Miniature 
Score. (Lengnick, 3s. 6d.) Helter-Skelter. Comedy Overture for 
full orchestra. By Francis Chagrin. Miniature score. (Augener, 
6s.) Sea Sketches. For string orchestra. By Grace Williams. Full 
score. (Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.) 

There is indeed a strong flavour of the English countryside in each 
of Malcolm Arnold’s four dances. The first is a graceful 6/8 tune, which 
runs its course almost inevitably and is followed by a blustering Vivace 
in contrast. The third has a poignant theme on the bassoon; and the 
set ends with a sturdy mixolydian tune. The dances are splendidly 
scored. The composer obviously expects first-rate brass players. Whether 
** comedy overture ”’ is a suitable title for Francis Chagrin’s composition 
depends upon one’s interpretation of the word “ comedy”. The music 
is banal both in its content and in its scoring (two-octave glissandos for 
horns, ““ wa wa” directions for trombones and so on). Perhaps it is not 
intended for the concert platform. In ‘ Sea Sketches’ the Channel 
sirens moan, the breakers dash against the rocks and the sailor sings 
through the (6/8) sea. All these five pieces are descriptive enough, but they 
require some better music to back them up. ‘ High Wind’ is promising 
at the start but then proceeds to tell us the same story several times— 
admittedly at different pitches. Both the course of the melodic lines and 
the harmonic progressions are in the main prosaic. B. W.G.R. 


Dance Suite for piano. By Charles Spinks. (Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d.) Illusions for piano, by Morton Feldman; and Four Cantos, 
by Seymour Shifriu. (New Music Edition, U.S.A.) 

Most of Charles Spinks’s dances are in neo-eighteenth-century style, 
and when any original touches appear they sound rather out of place. 
The music is pleasant enough and quite easy technically. Ofthe American 
pieces it is difficult to decide which is the less satisfactory, the music or 
the type (the latter being almost impossible to read). B. W. G. R. 


She hath an eye; Fain would I change that note. Songs by Geoffrey Bush 
Elkin. 2s. 6d. each.) Two Shelley Songs. By Desmond Ratcliffe. 
Elkin. 2s. 6d.) 

Geoffrey Bush’s songs, to anonymous seventeenth-century words, 
show all his accustomed fluency of technique and are immediately 
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taking. The second calls for a high voice. No less attractive, and slightly 
more adventurous in harmony, are Desmond Ratcliffe’s settings, speci- 
fically for soprano or tenor, of ‘ A widow bird’ and * Wine of the fairies ’. 
‘These are quite short. E. J. 


Dance on Portuguese Folk-Tunes. By Herbert Murrill. (Joseph Williams. 
wo ¢ opies, 45S. 


This is the first of a series of two-piano publications which * will 
consist commendably —** only of original works’. It is essen- 


tially a series of variations on a pleasantly sentimental tune-—the tune 4 
itself appearing unchanged each time—broken by an interlude consisting a 


of variations on a second tune, which is, however, so short that it has an 
ostinato effect. ‘The whole is bound together in a tempo di rumba. Herbert 
Murrill has chosen one of the safes tways of dealing with folk-tunes and yer: 
the like, and has produced an enjoyable short piece, unpretentious but 
technically and stylistically perfect. E. J. 


Saraband. For oboe (or flute or violin). By Francis Chagrin. (Lengnick, 
as. 6d.) Two Pieces, for violin and piano. By William Walton. 
Oxford University Press, 5s.) Introduction, Air and Reel, for viola and 
piano. By Norman Fulton. (Oxford University Press, 5s.) Adagto 
K. 356) by Mozart. Arr. and edited for cello and piano by Leonard 
Isaacs. (Augener, 2s. 6d.) Fugue in G minor, for violin and continuo. 
By J. S. Bach. Ed. by Howard Ferguson. (Oxford University Press, 
4s. 6d.) Four Sonatas, for two flutes. By Robert Valentine. Ed. by 
David Glazer. (Fischer, New York.) 

Francis Chagrin’s piece is a saraband in name only. The piece is in 
da-capo form. The first part has none of the rhythmic characteristics 
usually associated with the dance; and the second, which does possess 
these characteristics, is in a faster tempo than one would expect in a 
saraband. But it is an effective piece. There is a glaring misprint in the 
solo part at the foot of page three. Bg surely! 


The first of the Walton pieces (Canzonetta) is based on a Troubadour ‘a 
melody. ‘The second is a very gay and rhythmic Scherzetto. In the 
Canzonetta the beautiful tune is, save for a few bars, played throughout Pee 
by the violin, and the piano part, which contrasts strongly with it, is ie 
nevertheless felt to be a perfect complement. The whole work shows the 
hand of the true artist. 

Norman Fulton comes to swell the viola player’s library with a very 
satisfying piece. It is well written for both instruments—the viola is 
never cramped by the piano texture—and the design is compact. At one 
point in the Reel aspects of all three sections of the work are combined, 
and very effective it is. 


Mozart’s Adagio, originally for glass harmonica, is tastefully arranged 
and edited. Howard Ferguson’s edition of the Bach fugue is both ; 
scholarly and effective. His realization of the figured continuo is skilful i 
and shows what can be done in this field by a first-rate musician. Valen- : 
tine’s sonatas are charming. They are what one would expect from 
a composer who lived in Italy at the beginning of the eighteenth-century, 
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and are, in fact, suites. ‘The movements are headed variously, the pre- 
dominant ones being sarabands and gigues. ‘The editor shows by his 
directions and phrasing that he has a good sense of style. ‘The sonatas 
can be played by pairs of seven different instruments, Ep saxophones 
included. Old wine, new bottles! B. W.G:R 


Recently published or re-issued pocket scores include the following: 


EvuLensuRG Eprrton. Bacu: Church Cantatas Nos. 11 (Lobet 
Gott) and 140 (Wachet auf), edited by Arnold Schering. Beruioz: 
‘Le Corsaire’ overture. Boropin: ‘ Prince Igor’ overture, with an 
introduction by Gerald Abraham. Braums: Horn Trio, Op. 40, with 
an introduction by W. Altmann. Desussy: ‘ Prélude a ? Aprés-midi 
d’un Faune,’ with foreword by Maurice Cauchie. DvokAk: * Carnival’ 
overture, with foreword by G. Abraham. FRANcK: ‘ Rédemption’, 
with foreword by André Coeroy. Haypn: Symphonies Nos. 86 and 95, 
edited by Ernst Praetorius; and Quartets Op. 20, No. 4, Op. 33, No. 4, 
and Op. 77, No. 2, revised by Altmann. MENDELSSOHN: G minor 
plano concerto, with foreword by Max Alberti. ScHuUBERT: Quartet 
in By, No. 13, (OED 112), revised by Max Hofkofler; and Symphony 
No. 3 in D, with foreword by Hermann Grabner. SCHUMANN: String 
Quartet in F, No. 2. Weber: ‘ Ruler of the Spirits’ overture, Op. 27. 

Pencuin Epirion. Bacun: Brandenburg Concertos, Nos. 1 and a2. 
SEETHOVEN: Symphonies Nos. 1 and 5. Haypn: * Clock’ symphony in 
D, No. Mozart: Symphony No. 41 in C. MENbDELssoHN: Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ and ‘ Fingal’s Cave’ overtures. SCHUBERT: 
Unfinished Symphony in B minor. TcHarkovsky: ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ 
fantasy-overture. WAGNER: Siegfried Idyll’. Weer: Freischiitz ’ 
and * Oberon’ overtures. ‘These are edited, with introductions, by 
Gordon Jacob. There are biographical notes by W. McNaught, Mosco 
Carner, F. Bonavia, Kalph Hill, Eric Blom, Frank Howes, Gerald 
Abraham, Dyneley Hussey and Scott Goddard. 


Joseph Wituiams Epirion. Denius: Marche Caprice’ and 
‘Summer Evening ’, edited by Sir Thomas Beecham. ‘These are early 
pieces, dating from 18g0. JoHN IRELAND: ‘ Satyricon’ overture. 


GorDON Jacos: Oboe Concerto; Sinfonietta for small orchestra; 
Prelude, Passacaglia and Fugue for violin and viola; Three Inventions 
for flute and oboe. E. J. Moeran: Overture for a Masque. 

AUGENER’s Epirion. Carse: Sinfonia in D for strings. 
Francis CHAGRIN: Helter Skelter’ overture. BENJAMIN FRANKEL: 
Fourth Quartet (in the series comprising Quartets Nos. 1-3, String 
Trio and * May Day’ for orchestra). I. J. PLevet: Symphony in C, 
edited by Adam Carse. Smerana: E minor Quartet, edited by Adam 
Carse. 


NoveLLo’s Eprrion. ARTHUR Buiiss: Second String Quartet. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of * Music © Letters’ 


CHOPIN AND COUNTESS DELPHINE 
Sir, 

In view of the discussion aroused by the sensational publication n 
in C. Wierzynski’s ‘ Life and Death of Chopin’ [see Music & LErrErs, 
July 1951, p. 284] of extracts from the * correspondence ” of the composer 
with Countess Delphine Potocka it seems desirable to place on record 
some of the facts of the case, so that there may be no misunderstanding 
of the background against which the matter should be judged. 

(1) The name of the Chopin Institute, Warsaw, has been used to ‘ 
give an appearance of proof of the authenticity of these documents. mh ee. 
I am authorized by the President and Council of the Institute to state £2 
that, in spite of efforts spread over a period of years, the Institute has 
never been able to see or obtain photographs of the originals of these 
‘letters’. Nothing but typewritten copies, certified as “ true’ by the 
exploiter of the material, has been forthcoming. 

(2) The Institute has no intention of publishing “ further selections ” 
under the editorship of B. E. Sydow or anyone else. 

3) The whole story (since 1945) of this so-called correspondence 
makes strange, and indeed dramatic reading. All the elements of the 
“ thriller’ are there: war, fires destroying all but fragments, handbags 
containing the precious documents snatched on lonely railway platforms, 
mysterious French oflicers . . .—ending, in tragic reality, in suicide. 

(4) Even a cursory examination of the transcript of the papers 
reveals inconsistencies (to use a mild word) which arouse suspicion; 
a careful, ‘ microscopic’ study brings to light devastating evidence 
against their being genuine. There are no /etters in the accepted meaning 
of that word. There are odds and ends of papers, some consisting of a 
single sentence, and that sentence repeated word for word in another 
“ letter’. The contents are a jumble of * musical observations ” of the 
feeblest and most amateurish kind, together with obscenities of an 
equally feeble-minded nature. ‘The historical and biographical facts to be 
derived from the papers are often in total contradiction to what is known 
from absolutely reliable sources. It is impossible to reconcile them with 
the rest of the authentic Chopin documentation. 

(5) The fragment of a letter which has been photographed and 
published is not in Chopin’s hand. 

(6) It is apparently the easiest thing to foist a new Chopin sensation ; ; 
on the world. We have had the American-made * Journal de Chopin’ q 
(1907) which was accepted by the late Edouard Ganche, to say nothing 
of countless memoirs of * last pupils ” and “ intimate friends’. Where, 
one asks, will it end ? 


ArtHurR 


London, N.W. 
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and are, in fact, suites. ‘The movements are headed variously, the pre- 
dominant ones being sarabands and gigues. ‘The editor shows by his 
directions and phrasing that he has a good sense of style. ‘The sonatas 
can be played by pairs of seven different instruments, E> saxophones 
included. Old wine, new bottles! B.W.G.R 


Recently published or re-issued pocket scores include the following: 


Eprrion. Bacu: Church Cantatas Nos. 11 (Lobet 
Gott) and 140 (Wachet auf), edited by Arnold Schering. Bertioz: 
‘Le Corsaire’ overture. Boropin: *‘ Prince Igor’ overture, with an 
introduction by Gerald Abraham. Braums: Horn Trio, Op. 40, with 
an introduction by W. Altmann. Desussy: ‘ Prélude a Aprés-midi 
d’un Faune,’ with foreword by Maurice Cauchie. DvorAk: ‘ Carnival ’ 
overture, with foreword by G. Abraham. Franck: ‘ Rédemption’, 
with foreword by André Coeroy. HAypn: Symphonies Nos. 86 and 95, 
edited by Ernst Praetorius; and Quartets Op. 20, No. 4, Op. 33, No. 4, 
and Op. 77, No. 2, revised by Altmann. MeNbDELssouN: G minor 
piano concerto, with foreword by Max Alberti. ScHuBerr: Quartet 
in By, No. 13, (OED 112), revised by Max Hofkofler; and Symphony 
No. 3 in D, with foreword by Hermann Grabner. SCHUMANN: String 
Quartet in F, No. 2. Weser: * Ruler of the Spirits’ overture, Op. 27. 

Pencuin Epirion. BaAcn: Brandenburg Concertos, Nos. 1 and 2. 
3EETHOVEN: Symphonies Nos. 1 and 5. Haypn: ‘ Clock’ symphony in 
D, No. 101. Mozart: Symphony No. 41 in C. ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ and ‘ Fingal’s Cave’ overtures. SCHUBERT: 
Unfinished Symphony in B minor. TcHarkovsky: * Romeo and Juliet’ 
fantasy-overture. WAGNER: ‘ Siegfried Idyll’. Weer: ‘ Freischutz’ 
and * Oberon’ overtures. ‘These are edited, with introductions, by 
Gordon Jacob. There are biographical notes by W. McNaught, Mosco 
Carner, F. Bonavia, Ralph Hill, Eric Blom, Frank Howes, Gerald 
Abraham, Dyneley Hussey and Scott Goddard. 


JosepH Wituiams Eprrion, Denius: ‘ Marche Caprice’ and 
‘Summer Evening ’, edited by Sir Thomas Beecham. These are early 
pieces, dating from 1890. JoHN IReLanp: Satyricon’ overture. 


Gorpon Jacos: Oboe Concerto; Sinfonietta for small orchestra; 
Prelude, Passacaglia and Fugue for violin and viola; Three Inventions 
for flute and oboe. E. J. Moeran: Overture for a Masque. 

AUGENER’S Epition. AbAM CarseE: Sinfonia in D for strings. 
FRANCIS CHAGRIN: ‘ Helter Skelter’ overture. BENJAMIN FRANKEL: 
Fourth Quartet (in the series comprising Quartets Nos. 1-3, String 
lrio and * May Day’ for orchestra). I. J. Preven: Symphony in C, 
edited by Adam Carse. Smerana: E minor Quartet, edited by Adam 
Carse. 


Nove.io’s Eprrion. ARTHUR Buss: Second String Quartet. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of * Music & Letters’ 


CHOPIN AND COUNTESS DELPHINE 
Sir, 

In view of the discussion aroused by the sensational publication 
in C. Wierzynski’s * Life and Death of Chopin” [see Music & Lerrers, 
July 1951, p. 284] of extracts from the “* correspondence ” of the composer 
with Countess Delphine Potocka it seems desirable to place on record 
some of the facts of the case, so that there may be no misunderstanding 
of the background against which the matter should be judged. 

(1) The name of the Chopin Institute, Warsaw, has been used to 
give an appearance of proof of the authenticity of these documents. 
I am authorized by the President and Council of the Institute to state 
that, in spite of efforts spread over a period of years, the Institute has 
never been able to see or obtain photographs of the originals of these 
“letters Nothing but typewritten copies, certified as true” by the 
exploiter of the material, has been forthcoming. 

(2) The Institute has no intention of publishing * further selections ” 
under the editorship of B. E. Sydow or anyone else. 

3) The whole story (since 1945) of this so-called correspondence 
makes strange, and indeed dramatic reading. All the elements of the 
* thriller’ are there: war, fires destroying all but fragments, handbags 
containing the precious documents snatched on lonely railway platforms, 
mysterious French officers . . .—ending, in tragic reality, in suicide, 

(4) Even a cursory examination of the transcript of the papers 
reveals inconsistencies (to use a mild word) which arouse suspicion; 
a careful, ‘ microscopic’ study brings to light devastating evidence 
against their being genuine. ‘There are no /eflers in the accepted meaning 
of that word. There are odds and ends of papers, some consisting of a 
single sentence, and that sentence repeated word for word in another 
“letter”. The contents are a jumble of “ musical observations ” of the 
feeblest and most amateurish kind, together with obscenities of an 
equally feeble-minded nature. ‘The historical and biographical facts to be 
derived from the papers are often in total contradiction to what is known 
from absolutely reliable sources. It is impossible to reconcile them with 
the rest of the authentic Chopin documentation. 


(5) The fragment of a letter which has been photographed and 
published is not in Chopin’s hand. 

(6) It is apparently the easiest thing to foist a new Chopin sensation 
on the world. We have had the American-made * Journal de Chopin’ 
(1907) which was accepted by the late Edouard Ganche, to say nothing 


of countless memoirs of ** last pupils ’’ and “ intimate friends”. Where, 
one asks, will it end ? 
Artruur Hep.ey. 


London, N.W. 
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‘THE CONSUL ’ 


It was surprising that such a good musician [as Mr. Benjamin] 
should have written as he did about ‘ The Consul’ (Music & LETTERs, 
July 1951). The article read like that of a layman so affected by the 
pathos of the action that he had no ears for something fundamentally 
cheap about the quality of the music. A layman might be excused; he 
has not been trained to distinguish between pinchbeck and gold. But 
Mr. Benjamin is a professional, if ever there was one, and yet he allows 
his heart to run away with his head. I cannot help wondering what 
he would have thought of such a tune as that of the Grandmother’s 
lullaby, ‘‘ I shall find for you shells and stars”, if he had not been 
uncritically transported by the suffering of the Sorel family. ‘The human- 
itarian in him has got the better of the musician. He, in fact, admits 
as much by saying, “‘ the first and second time I was too greatly moved 
to give full attention to the music.”” And yet it is “ music easily grasped 
at a first hearing.’ Too true! So much so that I, for one, though 
not less feeling, I hope, than the average person—I was harrowed— 
quickly realized that I could never bear to hear ‘The Consul’ a 
second time. 


One reason for this, beyond the disputable quality of the music, was 
that I felt my feelings being unfairly played upon by the action. The 
conditions were contemporary, but the art of the piece was very com- 
parable with that of the old-fashioned melodramas (Mr. Benjamin does 
not like the word, but I do not know the right one) in which, in a snow- 
storm, a mother with a starving babe at her breast dies on the threshold 
of some house with windows cheerfully lighted, while sounds of merri- 
ment come from within. Pathetic; but not tragic. The people in ‘ The 
Consul’ are the pitiable victims of circumstances; but the author 
does not make out his case—his case being, according to the Cambridge 
Theatre programme, that bureaucracy is the monster responsible for 
their plight. We never see the Consul himself; and his absence is a 
clever subterfuge, for if we were to see him should we be convinced that 
all this misery was his fault? We see enough of his secretary, poor girl— 
enough to see that she has a most unenviable job in dealing with these 
applicants for visas who have pinned all their hopes on getting away 
to a foreign country. The Consul himself, no doubt, would, if we saw 
him, prove to be no more competent than she to hand out visas whole- 
sale to all and sundry. The assumption made is very questionable: the 
assumption, namely, that it is a human right to go to live in the foreign 
country of one’s choice when conditions at home are obnoxious. After 
all, the foreign country, too, has its rights. 


I would not for a moment underrate the misery so vividly represented 
in * The Consul’. Mr. Benjamin has the right words for it: ‘* a hideous 
indignity and woe of our times.” I suppose this sort of thing began, 
as far as modern Europe goes, with the Russian horrors of 1917 
and after. But pity and an appeal to pity do not necessarily make a 
work of art. 


London, S.W. A. M. McL. 


[An extract.—Ep.] 


Sir 
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DR. LEY’S HYMN-TUNE 
Sir, 

The hymn-tune quoted by Mr. Godfrey Sceats on p. 239 of the July 
issue of Music & Lerrers is by Dr. Henry Ley and can be found in the 
Clarendon Hymn Book (O.U.P.), No. 176, where it is called Rushford, 
and in the new edition of the Public Schools Hymn Book (Novello), 
No. 378, this time called Savile. It is a unison tune and is in D5 in each 
case. 

Wrekin College, Wellington. A. V. BurcHer. 


GESTALT 
Sir, 

Mosco Carner’s juxtaposition—in Music & Lerrers, April 1951— 
of the psychological concept of ‘ Gestalt’ and Schenker’s notion of the 
*‘Urlinie’ or ‘ Urgestalt’ is of unusual interest; but while he is of 
course right in suggesting that Gestalt is not an easy term to translate 
he might have mentioned the actual English term for this concept, 
instead of writing about what he calls “the pattern theory” as if 
this (in my opinion, misleading) label were generally accepted. 

The German word Gestalt is often used by English psychologists, and 
the word “shape” was originally tried; but nowadays the academi- 
cally accepted translation of Gestalt is ‘ configuration”; the doctrine 
is called configurationism and its adherents are known as configura- 
tionists. While not the most beautiful, these technical terms are the 
most exact. 

London, S.E. 24. Hans KELLer. 


References: Fiucer, J. C., ‘ A Hundred Years of Psychology, 1945’ 
(Part IV, Chapter IV: ‘ Configurationism’ (Gestalt)); Hammonp, M. 
‘ Gestalttheorie: Its Significance for Teaching’, in ‘ Brit. J. Edu. 
Psychol.’, 1932, II, p. 159; KOHLER, W., ‘ Gestalt Psychology,’ 1930; 
SPEARMAN, C., ‘The New Psychology of “Shape” ’, in Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1925”, XV, p. 211. 


A LOST FRIEND 

Miss A. E. Keeton regrets that she is no longer continuing her 
subscription to Music & Lerrers. This is not because she finds the 
value of the journal decreasing under present editorship. But it has 
more and more got away from its original purpose when founded by 
Fox Strangways of being absolutely non-commercial. Fox Strangways— 
we all know—devoted the whole of a big fortune to running it on non- 
commercial lines when it accepted no paid advertisements or paid 
contributions but stood out as simply devoting itself to music—not as 
a business but as an art. 

1 Brownlow Road, Reading. 


{Music & Letrers can ill afford the loss of a friend, but is happy in enjoying 
the support, in times more then ever difficult, of some—of many—who are less 
exacting than our Reading correspondent. We confess to finding something 
flattering in her impression that our magazine has become “* commercial ”’, if that 
means financially prosperous and profit-making. What is sweeter than to be 
credited with merits and attainments that are precisely those of which one cannot 
honestly boast a glimmering or shadow? 
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A clean breast had, however, better be made of it. Music & Lerrers is as far 
from being a commercial success as it ever was. No more than Mr. Fox Strangways 
have his successors cherished any such ambition. While Miss Keeton is not quite 
accurate—for Fox Strangways certainly accepted all the advertisements he could 
get and he certainly paid his contributors—it is true that the running of Music & 
Letters always cost him money, though his fortune was not large. Our circle of 
subscribers has increased since then—it has, in fact, doubled in the last dozen 
years—but it has not kept pace with the increased (the yearly, the quarterly 
increasing!) costs of production. Music & Lerrers has survived, thanks to the 
unremunerated services of Editors and Publishers (Mr. Blom’s inestimable services, 
from 1937 till 1949, were wholly gratuitous), to our virtually unremunerated 
contributors and to the fidelity of subscribers who do not require, in the spirit of 
our lost Reading friend, that our magazine should be an impossibly expensive 
present without advertisements, quarter by quarter. 

Miss Keeton’s suggestion, then, that we have taken to profiteering leaves us 
unwounded, although wondering a little at the implied principle that hire is 
unworthy of labourers in the field of art. For our part, we accept it as inevitable 
rather than advantageous that the production of a musical quarterly should be a 
labour of love. We permit ourselves, in this time of multiplying difficulties, a 
word to remaining friends to ask them, if opportunity offers, to help enlarge the 
circle.—Ep. | 
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W. S. M. W.S. Mann 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 


CHOPIN 


A BIOGRAPHY BY CASIMIR WIERCYNZKI 


‘Casimir Wiercynzki, himself a voice of the spirit of Poland as one 
of its greatest living poets, has given us a story of the composers life 
that includes an authentic, det ailed and colourful record of the years 
of his youth. His family, his triends, his school, the Polish country- 
side—all this is here for the first time spread before the reader, like 
a fresh and living landscape. I was so absorbed by this book that | 
contess to having lost the sense of time while accompanying the author 
on this re- living of Chopin’s days, on this tragically brief but stirring 
journey of sorrows, struggles and rare moments of happiness.’ 

ARTUR RUBINSTEIN HIS FOREWORD. 


440° pages, Demy 8vo, 13 PP: illustrations. 21/— net 


CASSEL 


WE HAVE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 


THIS COMPREHENSIVE BOOK, FOR EXPERTS AND BEGINNERS, WILL INCREASE YOUR 
KNOWLEDGE AND ENJOYMENT OF SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING. 
BY A CO-FOUNDER OF THE 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE SOCIETY 


“WON'T YOU JOIN THE DANCE?” 


A MANUAL OF SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING 
BY 


JEAN MILLIGAN. 


“This book, which is evidently the result of much study and 
experience, will be of great value to all Scottish Country 
Dancers, and especially to those who find it difficult to attend 
classes.” 


From the Foreword by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ATHOLL 


President of the Scottish Country Dance Society 
Price 7/6 


PATERSON’S PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
36 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1! 
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BACH 
ART OF FUGUE 


arranged for Chamber Ensemble 
by 
LEONARD ISAACS 


Score and parts on hire from the Publishers 


Performed at the Edinburgh Festival 1950 by the LONDON HARPSICHORD 
ENSEMBLE, also by the BOYD NEEL ORCHESTRA in the Festival of Britain 
London Season of the Arts at Wigmore Hall, June 16th, 1951 


AUGENER Ltd. 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


COMPOSITIONS | HEFFER’S 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Alfred M. Hale. 


SONATIN N C MAIOR | Books on music—new and 
J second-hand — English and 


foreign. Miniature and vocal 
3 net | scores. Collected editions. 


for Violin and Pianoforte. | 


Please write to us if you have 


FIVE SONGS FROM for 
“UNDINE” of musicological, classical or 


modern works. We wish to buy 
by rare and out of print items, 
such as volumes of B & H 
Vocal with Pianoforte accompaniment. | Gesamtausgaben, and Tudor 
Church Music. 


W. L. Courtney. 


3/— net 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
NOVELLO & COMPANY, LTD. | Petty Cury Cambridge 
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GEOFFREY BUSH 
SHE HATH AN EYE (anon.). Baritone. 26 


FAIN WOULD | CHANGE THAT eae 
{anon.). Tenor or Scpranc 

FOUR SONGS from “THE Hespenmies” 
(Herrick). Baritone. |. The impatient Lover. 
2. Upon the Loss f His Mistress. 3. To Electra 
4. Upon julia’s Clothes. 4/- 


DESMOND RATCLIFFE 
TWO SHELLEY SONGS for Tenor or Segre 


|. A Widow Bird. 2. Wine of the Fairies. 


JOHN READ 
MILKING SIAN (Fiona Macleod). 
Mezzo-Soprano 
THE BELL-MAN (Herrick) Baritone 
ANTHONY Drinkwater) 
Baritone. 16 


ELKIN & CO. LTD. 
20 KINGLY ST., REGENT ST. 
LONDON, W. | 


THE GOODWIN & TABB 


MUSIC LIBRARIES 
ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


THE ORCHESTRAL 
HIRE LIBRARY 


THE LIBRARY 
OF CHORAL WORKS 


Send for catalogues and terms 


GOODWIN & TABB, LTD. 


36-38 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.I. 


CURWEN EDITION 
PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 


THE PLANETS | 


by GUSTAV HOLST 


| No (2 copies) | 
| I. MARS. “The Bringer of | 
| CE. 99102 6/0 | 
| Il. VENUS. ‘The Bringer of Peace 


C.E. 99103 


Ill. MERCURY. The Winged Messenger” 
CE 9104 «6/0 


IV. JUPITER. * The Bringer of Jollity 
CE. 99113 


V. SATURN. ‘The Bringer of Old Age” 
CE 


9114 
VI. URANUS. ‘The Magician 
| C.E. 99115 7/6 
NEPTUNE. “The Mystic 
CE 99105 | 
The Planets’ were originally 


| written by Holst in this form 


CAPRIOL SUITE | 
| Warlock. arr. M. Jacobson CE. 99100 7/6 
| FANTASIA ON A THEME OF TALLIS 
Vaughan Williams, arr. M. Jacobson | 
CE. 99106 6/6 | 
GIPSY RONDO | 
Haydn, arr. Colin Taylor CE. 99086 4/0 | 


J. CURWEN & SONS Ltd 
24 BERNERS ST. - LONDON, W.1_ 
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MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS 


This is the title of our 
special selective list of 
the best available books 


on Music. Call or write 
for Catalogue No. 997. 


THE TIMES 
BOOKSHOP 


42 WIGMORE ST. LONDON W.1 
WELbeck 3781 
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MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD 


Year of Publication 


SEPTEMBER CONTENTS 


Notes of the Day. 


Music in the 1851 Exhibition. By Adam 
Carse. 


Dowland’s Songs and their Instrumental 
Forms. By Diana Poulton. 


Composers I have Known. By Wilhelm 
Altmann (concluded). 


The 1.S.C.M. Festival at Frankfurt. By 
Humphrey Searle. 


New Books. New Music. Correspondence. 


Price 6d. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: (10 numbers) 
6/— post free 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 


18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


“MUSIC & LETTERS” 


under its three Editors has 
maintained a cultured urbanity 
without sinking into the frivo- 
lities of personal controversy off 
the one hand (there has been 
far too much of this in some 
quarters) or the aridities of a 
too specialized musicology on 
the other” 


Times Literary Supplement 


24th August 195! 


OTTO HAAS 


49a Belsize Park Gardens 
Lendon, N.W.3 


4UST OUT: 


CATALOGUE 30: 


A Selection of RARE MUSIC and MUSIC LITERATURE, 
with some fine AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and 
MANUSCRIPTS of famous musicians. 


Current Musical Literature. Rare and out of print 
works supplied. 


Antiquarian Catalogues sent post free on request. 
PURCHASE and SALE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


FAMED FOR ITS EXCELLENT 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
New, secondhand and rare Books on 


every subject. Large stock of Music 
and Gramophone records 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 = 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) = 


ADVERTISEMENT SPACE 


required 
in the January 1952 number 
(Vol. XX XIII. No. 1) 


must be booked by 19th November 


Publication date will be 
December 14 


Address to:— 
Mr. G. HOPKINS, 


53 Radcliffe Road, London, N.21 


HALL STUDIOS 


inted Studios are the 


recognised 
pov of the best musical activities. Lift and every comfort 


and convenience. Low inclusive terms for Teaching. 


36-40 WIGMORE STREET, W.1 te: wobec 2008 
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Music & Letters 


List of Contents in July 1951 number 


Tregian’s Anthology 

Schubert: the Collected Works . ‘ . Otto Erich Deutsch 
English Hymnal and Hymns A. & M. . . ; ° . Godfrey Sceats 

The Consul’ ‘ . . Arthur Benjamin 
Song. ‘ ‘ ‘ . E. E. Cummings 
Schoenberg and Brahms’s Op.25 . . ~~ Gordon Jacob 

Rosé and the Vienna Philharmonic . Sir Adrian Boult 
School Songs. . A. V. Butcher 


Reviews of Books; Reviews of Music; Review of Reviews; Correspondence 
Annual Subscription £1, post free to all parts. Single Copies 5s. 3d. post free 


OFFICES - 18 Great Marvtporoucu Srreet, Lonpon, W.1 


34 Years of Contributions to Musical Art and Science 
by the World’s Foremost Authorities 


THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


PAUL HENRY LANG, Editor 
(Published in America) 
Vol. XXXVII, No. 3 JULY, 1951 
CONTENTS 
Opera m America Topay . . H. W. Hemsnemen 
Anprea Antico’s Canzoni Nove or 1510 Acrrep Epstein 
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Nores on Some | FOR AND Stamos IN Bouoona. 
INSTRUMENTS AND Music ° 
Tue Strupy or tHe Fucue: A Diacocue—IV (Translated and Edited by Alfred Mann) . 
Current CHRONICLE 

United States: New York—Aaron land, pew pA Felix Greissle, 

Walter Kolneder, Kurt Blaukopf; igium and the Netherlands—Jan 

Goldbeck ; Israel—Peter Gradenwitz. 
Reviews or Booxs 

Oliver Strunk: Source Readings in Music History. Reviewed by Erich Hertzmann. Alfred 

graphy of Jewish Music. Reviewed by Milton Feist. | Hans Joachim Moser: Bernhard Zi 

Amerikanische Musiktheoretiker. Reviewed by William J. Mitchell. Alfred Einstein: ? 

Portrait. Reveiwed by P. H. L. 
Conrrisutors To THs Issuz. Quarterty Boox-Lisr. Quarterty Recorp-Lat. 

20s. a year. 5s. 3d. a copy (including postage). 


Sore AGEnTs: 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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EXTEMPORE 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


by H. V. ANSON 


(M.A., Mus.B., Registrar 
and Fellow of the Royal 


College of Music) 


58. 


Exercises in Keyboard Figuration designed to teach the 
student how to improvise an accompaniment which shall 


(a) state or suggest a sound harmonic foundation 
(b) assist the melody 

(c) be suitable for the words if any 

(d) have some melodic or rhythmic design 


Commencing with chords in root positions, the author discusses inversions, 
modulations, arpeggio figures, scales with varied accompaniments, the con- 
struction of simple pattern forms and the addition of simple counterpoint. 
In addition to improvisation at the keyboard, the book is an excellent model 
for the student composer. The last chapter shows a well-known melody with 
five varying accompaniments for each hand, any one of which may be combined 
with any other, and in which bars may be alternated to vary the pattern form. 


This is Primer No. 122, part of the series MUSICIANSHIP FOR STUDENTS, 
General Editor, Sir George Dyson, Director of the Royal College of Music. 
Previous books im this series were: 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Improvisation 
by B. J. Dale, Gordon Jacob and H. V. Anson 


Book I 8s.; Book II Ils. 6d. 


Aural Training 
by Basil C. Alichin 3s. 
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